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EDUCATION  and  WORK: 

What  will 
happen  to  our 
Young  People? 

The  Rt.  Honourable  Shirley  Williams,  M.P. 


The  following  article  is  based  on  The 
Inaugural  Jackson  Lecture  delivered  by 
The  Rt.  Honourable  Shirley  Williams  on 
September  30,  1981,  at  the  Ontario 
Institute  for  Studies  in  Education. 

Shirley  Williams  was  Education  Secret- 
ary in  Britain's  former  Labour  Govern- 
ment. She  is  one  of  the  founding  members 
of  that  country’s  new  Social  Democratic 
Party,  and  recently  won  a by-election  in  a 
Liverpool  seat  held  for  over  fifty  years  by 
the  Conservative  Party.  She  is  touted  by 
many  as  Britain’s  next  Prime  Minister. 

The  R.W.B.  Jackson  Lecture  Series  is  a 
tribute  to  the  Insit ute’s  founding  Director, 
the  late  Bob  Jackson.  A Jackson  Lecture  will 
be  delivered  annually  at  OISE. 

There  is  a story  that  was  told  about  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  and  it  goes  like 
this: 

There  was  a debate  between  a lawyer,  a 
doctor,  and  a politician  about  who  took 
precedence  with  respect  to  the  beginning 
of  the  world.  The  doctor  said,  7 must  have 
come  first,  because  I fashioned  Eve  out  of 
Adam’s  rib.’  The  lawyer  smiled  and  said, 
‘No,  not  you;  I take  precedence  because  I 
brought  order  out  of  the  original  chaos.’ 
The  politician  smiled  and  said,  ‘Who  do 
you  think  brought  the  original  chaos?’ 

Although  Ontario  seems  singularly  devoid 
of  the  original  chaos  that  afflicts  the  rest  of 
us,  we  are  all  passing  through  a very 
difficult  time  for  the  generation  of  those 
now  at  school.  We  have,  throughout  the 
Western  world,  levels  of  unemployment 


that  are  now  approaching  for  young  people 
as  many  as  one  in  four  of  the  young 
population.  We  are  in  danger  of  producing 
a bitter  and  disillusioned  generation  — the 
generation  of  the  bulge  of  the  1960s  and  the 
late  1950s  — for  whom  we  have  done  too 
little.  They  came  into  overcrowded 
schools,  they  came  into  a rapid  turnover  of 
teachers,  they  have  gone  on  into  over- 
crowded universities,  and  they  are  going  to 
end  up  in  an  overcrowded  and  under- 
equipped labour  market.  They  are  a 
generation  that,  unless  we  are  very  careful, 
will  be  a disillusioned  and,  indeed,  angry 
generation. 

We  are  passing  through  a time  when 
many  of  the  certainties  of  education  are 
being  questioned,  and  when  also  many 
parents  and  many  citizens  are  asking  more 
of  the  schools  than  the  schools  are  readily 
able  to  give.  They  ask  the  schools  to  be 
anchors  of  a moral  certainty  that  many 
parents  and  many  citizens  do  not  them- 
selves have,  and  they  request  of  the 
schools  the  discipline  that  parents  them- 
selves are  no  longer  sure  that  they  are  even 
right  to  mete  out,  let  alone  willing  to  impose. 
We  are  passing  through  a time  when 
ruthlessness  in  public  life  is  more  highly 
regarded  than  wisdom.  None  of  these 
makes  it  easy  to  educate  a generation  for 
civilized  values,  civilized  approaches,  and 
a generous  attitude  toward  the  rest  of  the 
society  of  which  young  people  are  a part. 

I first  want  to  consider  three  crises  that, 

I believe,  face  our  society.  They  are: 
unemployment,  the  rapidity  of  the  change 
in  technology,  and  the  uncertainty  about 
our  moral  beliefs.  I then  want  to  consider 
what  education  can  do  about  these  crises. 
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Some  of  the  audience  in  the  OISE  auditorium  for  the  Inaugural  Jackson  Lecture  given  by  Shirley  Williams. 


and  how  far  it  ought  to  change  in  order  to 
respond  to  the  challenge  that  now  lies 
before  it. 

The  Unemployment  Crisis 
Let  me  begin  by  trying  to  set  out  the 
challenge  itself.  We  must  look  at  the  rising 
unemployment  to  which  I’ve  referred.  It  is 
less  marked  in  Canada  than  in  the  other 
Western  countries,  but  even  in  Canada  it  is 
at  the  level  of  12  per  cent  among  young 
people  between  the  ages  16  and  24.  That 
figure  only  mentions  the  registered 
unemployment.  There  is  much  hidden 
unemployment,  in  addition  to  the  regis- 
tered unemployment,  in  all  our  societies. 
What  we  notice  is  that  this  figure  of 
unemployment  — one  in  five  or  one  in  four 
— is  a figure  that  is  itself  not  homo- 
geneous. It  hides  the  fact  that  in  our  cities, 
among  our  unqualified  young  people, 
among  those  without  skills,  among  those 
who  belong  to  ethnic  minorities,  the  level 
of  unemployment  is  two  or  three  times  as 
high.  It  hides  the  fact  that  in  the  inner 
cities  of  the  United  States,  of  France,  or  of 
Britain,  the  level  of  unemployment  for 
unqualified  young  people  is  as  high  as  40  or 
50  per  cent.  It  hides  the  fact  that  in 


societies  where  one  in  four  young  people 
is  unemployed,  there  is  some  reason  to 
believe  that  the  whole  of  society’s  order 
begins  to  be  challenged.  It  is  not  altogether 
surprising  that  in  countries  like  Italy,  like 
Spain,  like  Turkey,  and  in  some  of  the 
inner  city  areas  of  the  United  States,  where 
unemployment  at  this  high  level  has 
persisted  for  several  years,  there  are  all  the 
signs  of  a breakdown  of  respect  for  law  and 
order. 

Consequently,  I believe  we  should  treat 
the  levels  of  youth  unemployment  ex- 
tremely seriously,  and  we  should  not  too 
readily  accept  that  only  the  unofficial 
economy,  which  is  sometimes  very  close  to 
the  criminal  economy,  can  provide  these 
disadvantaged  young  people  with  work. 
Unless  we  are  very  careful,  we  in  the  legal 
economy  will  begin  to  make  room  for  an 
unofficial  and  semi-criminal  economy  as 
one  way  of  absorbing  the  problems  of  our 
young  people.  It  is  not  altogether  sur- 
prising that  levels  of  crime  and  levels  of 
violence  have  been  rising  in  societies  that 
have  not  taken  seriously  the  problem  of 
youth  unemployment. 

Then,  there  is  an  aspect  of  this  — the 
level  of  demography.  By  the  middle  of  this 


decade,  the  number  of  young  people 
passing  through  secondary  school  will 
begin  to  decline  quite  rapidly.  I understand 
that  here,  in  Canada,  you  will  reach  the 
highest  figure  for  your  late  secondary 
population  in  1985  and  the  highest  figure 
for  fourteen  to  twenty-four-year-olds  al- 
together by  the  end  of  the  decade. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  still  got  a serious 
problem  of  how  to  absorb  young  people 
over  the  next  few  years  in  an  increasingly 
recession-hit  kind  of  economy. 

Next,  it’s  worth  noting  that  nobody  in 
the  West  expects  the  kind  of  economic 
growth  that  absorbed  the  movement  of 
young  people  out  of  education  into  the 
labour  market  in  the  1960s  and  through  to 
the  early  1970s.  None  of  us  expects  very 
high  growth,  and  none  of  us  expects  there 
to  be  much  let-up  in  the  steady  increase  in 
the  price  of  energy  and  of  unrecyclable  raw 
materials.  Indeed,  we  look  already  at  the 
problems  of  a very  high  interest  rate,  from 
which  it  is  unlikely  that  there  will  be  rapid 
or  sustained  relief. 

And  so  all  of  this  leads  to  an  attitude  that 
says:  we  cannot  afford  to  expand  public 
service  employment;  we  cannot  afford  to  1 
expand  white-collar  employment  on  the 
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scale  that  absorbed  many  young  people, 
not  least  graduates,  throughout  the  1960s 
and  well  into  the  1970s.  The  prospects  in 
terms  of  economic  growth,  and  particularly 
the  growth  of  the  public  sector,  are  not 
good  in  Ontario,  in  Canada,  or  in  the  West 
as  a whole. 

A third  thing,  something  we  cannot  yet 
calculate,  is  the  impact  of  the  new 
technologies.  It’s  very  hard  to  define  what 
the  effect  of  the  new  technologies  will  be 
upon  the  prospects  for  jobs.  It’s  likely  that 
they  won’t  be  favourable,  though  nobody 
can  be  quite  sure.  What  we  do  know  is  that 
in  those  industries  in  Japan  or  Germany  or 
North  America  where  there  has  been  a 
major  invasion  of  microelectronic  pro- 
cesses and  products,  the  labour  savings  can 
be  as  much  as  30  or  40  per  cent.  The  one 
thing  that  is  absolutely  certain  about  the 
coming  of  the  information  society  is  that  it 
will  create  a marked  mismatch  between  the 
qualifications  of  our  young  people  and  the 
demands  of  that  society.  There  is  a 
growing  gap  between  young  people  either 
qualified  in  essentially  obsolete  skills  or 
qualified  in  no  skills  at  all  and  the  demands 
of  the  information  society  for  young  people 
with  a ready  grasp  of  mathematics  in  its 
applied  form  of  electronics  and  of  computer 
languages.  In  none  of  our  societies  are  we 
meeting  that  need,  let  alone  banking  skills 
that  will  be  useful  as  that  need  gains  growth 
and  momentum. 

Another  thing  that  we  can  say  about  the 
coming  of  the  information  society  is  that  it 
will  involve  a major  destruction  of  jobs  of 
the  traditional  kind.  As  I have  already  said. 


we  don’t  know  what  the  balance  will  be 
between  jobs  created  and  jobs  destroyed. 
What  we  do  know  from  the  most  advanced 
industries  is  that  there  is  a major  sectoral 
shift  from  one  kind  of  employment  to 
another,  amounting  to  as  much  as  20  or  25 
per  cent  of  the  labour  force.  We  also  know, 
as  I have  already  said,  that  the  group  that 
will  suffer  most  from  the  change  that 
comes  with  the  post-industrial  society  will 
be  the  children  who  are  already  at  the 
bottom  of  the  heap  — the  disadvantaged 
children  of  the  inner  cities  and  of  the 
remote  rural  areas,  the  children  with  no 
effective  marketable  skills  at  all. 

Now  all  of  this  means  that  we  are 
looking  at  a society  as  marked  by  the 
eddies,  by  the  reverse  tides,  by  the 
conflicting  forces  as  the  Bay  of  Fundy 
when  the  major  tide  comes  in.  In  other 
words,  we  hardly  know  where  we  are. 

Global  Considerations 

So  far,  I have  discussed  the  narrow  setting. 
Let  me  say  something  now  about  the  wider 
social  and  political  setting  into  which  our 
countries  are  heading. 

First,  then,  as  all  of  us  know  and  as 
nobody  has  more  eloquently  expressed 
than  the  Science  Council  of  Canada,  we 
are  heading  into  an  era  when  there  will  be 
major  resource  constraints  and  when  much 
of  our  automatic  thinking  that  we  live  in  a 
world  of  abundance  will  have  to  change, 
and  change  quite  dramatically.  We  owe  at 
least  that  to  the  two-thirds  of  the  world 
that  is  desperately  poor.  We  also  owe  it  to 
ourselves,  because  to  an  astonishing  extent 


our  societies  are  borrowing  and  living  on 
the  backs  of  the  next  generation.  We  are  in 
hock  not  to  ourselves  but  to  our  children 
and  our  grandchildren,  and  there  comes  a 
point  at  which  that  is  an  irresponsible  way 
to  run  a society.  Consequently,  resource 
constraints  — the  extent  to  which  we  are 
ripping  through  finite  resources  of  fossil 
fuels,  of  energy,  of  cultivatable  land,  of 
raw  materials  — is  one  of  the  factors  that 
education  will  have  to  bring  home  to  our 
children  in  this  coming  generation. 

Second,  and  almost  as  a by-product  of 
that,  we  live  in  an  increasingly  inter- 
nationally interdependent  world.  That  is, 
of  course,  obvious.  We  know  that  we  can- 
not deal  with  the  problems  of  pollution  of 
the  environment,  the  problems  of  nuclear 
weapons,  the  problems  of  maintaining  the 
climate  and  the  atmosphere,  and  the 
problems  of  cummunications  satellites 
without  a greater  degree  of  international 
responsibility  (and  even,  dare  I say, 
international  authority)  than  we  have  yet 
grasped  as  politicians  or  theologians  or 
economists  or  scientists.  It  is  literally  true 
that  if  we  cannot  create  some  sense  of 
international  order,  we  will  not  create  a 
survivable  world  at  all. 

That,  too,  has  implications  for  education. 
Let  me  take  one  striking  example.  As  we 
move  into  a world  of  communications 
satellites,  of  a colossal  range  of  kinds  of 
information  material  (and  you,  in  Ontario, 
can  already  choose  between  several  dozen 
television  stations,  and  you  will  be  able  to 
choose  soon  between  many  more),  into  a 
world  in  which  data  processing  is  going  to 
be  a crucial  instrument  of  power  no  longer 
within  the  control  only  of  nation  states  — 
unless  we  can  bring  about  some  sense  of 
structure  for  dealing  with  this  communica- 
tions explosion,  we  will  in  fact  see 
communications  control  overtaking  the 
decisions  that  we  make  as  countries,  as 
educators,  and  as  teachers  and  to  a great 
extent  determining  outside  our  control  the 
shape  that  our  children’s  cultivation  will 
actually  take.  And  so,  in  this  second  area, 
we  are  seeing  the  extent  to  which 
technology  is  overtaking  outdated  political 
and  institutional  forms. 

To  that  I would  add  one  other  thing, 
something  that  is  evident  in  Canada  and 
increasingly  evident  in  the  United  King- 
dom: that  the  human  being  faced  with  this 
much  change  tends  to  react  by  trying  to 
find  his  ancient  roots,  tends  to  look 
somewhere  for  stability.  Interestingly 
enough,  faced  with  the  flood  and  chaos  of 
technological  and  political  change,  he  very 
often  looks  back  to  the  smallest  cultures, 
to  language,  to  local  culture,  to  local 
literature,  to  local  roots  to  try  to  find  some 
kind  of  anchor  in  such  a chaotic  scene.  So 
the  paradox  of  our  times  in  many  ways  is 
that  people  go  back  to  small  under- 
standable neighbourly  cultures  as  a way  of 
trying  to  cope,  in  part,  with  the  almost 
unassimilable  and  infinite  powers  and 
forces  that  swirl  around  them  in  our 
societies. 


Shirley  Williams  with  OISE’s  director,  Doctor  B.J.  Shapiro. 
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Effects  of  Technological  Change 
All  these  changes  bring  about  two  other 
effects.  One  is  an  effect  on  the  position  of 
the  teacher  himself  or  herself.  The  teacher 
is  essentially  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
his  or  her  greater  knowledge.  He  or  she 
imparts  that  knowledge  to  the  children  in 
his  or  her  care.  But,  of  course,  as 
knowledge  changes  at  the  speed  at  which  it 
now  changes,  and  as  whole  new  areas  of 
knowledge  become  significant  — like  space 
technology,  like  the  new  kind  of  post- 
Einsteinian  physics,  like  changes  in  the 
whole  nature  of  the  mathematical  calculus 

— so  the  knowledge  of  the  teacher 
becomes  outdated,  and  sometimes,  dare 
we  say,  the  knowledge  of  the  child  in  these 
new  fields  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
teacher  and  very  much  greater  than  that  of 
the  parents. 

Implicit  in  what  I’ve  already  said  is,  of 
course,  a challenge  to  the  concept  of 
authority  based  upon  experience  and  age 

— because  we  don’t  live  in  a society 
where,  any  longer,  age  alone  gives  one  the 
key  to  greater  knowledge  or  at  least  the 
greater  relevant  knowledge  about  the  world 
in  which  we  live.  Now  what  are  the 
implications  of  all  this  for  education?  Let 
me  turn  to  the  second  part  of  what  I have 
to  say. 

Implications  for  Education 

First,  I will  go  to  unemployment.  Today, 
parents  and  children  alike  are  almost 
obsessed  with  the  desire  to  be  fashioned 
and  equipped  for  permanent,  lasting, 
secure  employment.  Despite  what  many 
trendy  authorities  have  said  about  the  end 
of  the  world  of  work,  about  the  lack  any 
more  of  a need  to  achieve  self-respect 
through  having  a job,  I am  struck  by  the 
extent  to  which  our  16,  18,  20  year-olds 
want  still  to  realize  themselves  and  respect 
themselves  by  having  a job,  through  which 
they  contribute  to  the  community  of  which 
they  are  part.  The  Protestant  work  ethic  is 
remarkably  slow  to  die  — which  means 
that,  for  politicians  and  educators,  the  need 
to  try  to  provide  jobs  and  education  for 
jobs  is  inescapable;  and  that  parents  and 
children  alike  are  driven  back  to  saying, 
‘How  far  are  we  equipped  for  work  by  our 
education?’  The  answer,  all  too  often,  is 
not  adequately  equipped. 

Let  me  touch  briefly  on  the  things  that 
are  required  for  this  purpose.  First  then, 
education  has  to  show  that  it  can  give  a 
good  grounding  in  the  basic  skills  — the 
basic  common  languages  of  English  (or 
French)  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  math- 
ematics (because  mathematics  is,  of 
course,  now  the  common  language  of  the 
new  society)  on  the  other.  So  those  skills 
are  inescapable;  they  are  part  of  being  an 
educated  man  or  woman,  and  we  will  not 
be  forgiven  by  parents  if  those  basic  skills 
are  not  instilled  in  children.  I noticed  that 
in  the  Secondary  Education  Review  Pro- 
ject, you  suggested  that  these  compulsory 
subjects  and  others  like  them  would  be 
required  for  40  credits  out  of  120,  and  I 


asked  myself  whether  that  was  enough. 

I have  to  say,  also,  that  it  is  crucial  that 
there  are  good  teachers  in  those  subjects.  I 
don’t  know  whether  in  Ontario  you  have 
the  problem  that  we  have  in  the  United 
Kingdom  — that  there  are  many  teachers 
in  our  schools  who  are  certainly  not  happy 
with  teaching  mathematics.  One  of  the 
things  that  we  have  to  do  for  the  next 
generation  of  teachers  is  to  make  sure  that 
they  not  only  feel  happy  teaching  math- 
ematics but  also  are  able  to  convey  an 
excitement  about  mathematics  that  is 
frankly  lacking  in  the  schools.  Mathematics 
is  so  often  taught  as  if  it  were  a dreary 
necessity  and  not  something  that  could 
enlighten  one’s  understanding  of  the  world 
— in  the  way,  for  example,  that  English  or 
history  or  geography  or  science  can 
enlighten  one’s  understanding  of  the  world. 

All  this  means,  I believe,  that  there  has 
to  be  attention  to  very  early  remedial 
action  with  respect  to  basic  skills.  The 
child  in  the  primary  or  elementary  school 
who  is  beginning  to  fall  behind  in  his  or  her 
understanding  of  maths  or  basic  language 
must  be  caught  at  the  earliest  possible 
stage,  when  it  is  still  possible  to  rectify  this 
lack  of  understanding.  Given  that  the  child 
is  not  genetically  slow,  it  must  be  done 
before  his  or  her  difficulties  become  a 
matter  of  marked  and  conspicuous  atten- 
tion by  the  rest  of  the  class. 

Then,  on  top  of  education  for  basic 
skills,  we  have  to  educate  children  to  an 
attitude  and  a sense  of  the  social  skills 
required  for  the  world  of  work.  Too  often, 
teaching  does  not  direct  itself  to  these 
skills,  and  I believe  that  one  of  the  things 
we  have  to  do  in  the  later  years  of  the  high 
school  is  to  make  sure  that  there  is 
education  in  social  skills  — education  of  a 
kind  that  enables  the  boy  or  girl  to  handle 
relatively  easily  interviews,  communica- 
tions with  employers,  and  situations  which 
involve  knowledge  of  the  outside  world. 
Part  of  that,  in  my  view,  must  be  some 
kind  of  work  experience  and  work 
observation  for  boys  and  girls  within  the 
compulsory  years  of  education.  But  that 
too  can  be  colossally  exciting.  One  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  I have  seen 
recently  in  education  has  been  the 
development  of  what  is  called  the  ‘spiral’ 
system  in  Ireland,  where  boys  and  girls 
actually  set  up  their  own  companies,  run 
them,  draw  up  accounts  for  them,  sell  their 
products,  and,  at  the  end  of  the  day,  know 
more  about  industrial  relations  and  in- 
dustries than  one  could  believe  possible  for 
children  born  into  a rural  environment. 

Then  there  is  a third  requirement  — that 
boys  and  girls  must  be  helped  to  choose 
the  appropriate  career.  Let  me  say  here, 
with  a blbntness  that  one  can  adopt  only  if 
one  is  from  a country  different  from  the 
one  which  one  is  addressing,  that  very 
many  teachers,  dedicated  though  they  are 
to  trying  to  give  the  best  possible 
vocational  guidance,  don’t  know  the  first 
thing  about  the  careers  to  which  they  are 
guiding  the  youngsters  in  their  charge.  And 
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what  that  inescapably  means  is  that  there 
must  be  closer  links  on  careers  education 
between  the  world  of  industry  and  the 
world  of  the  services  and  the  world  of  the 
schools.  I believe  that  we  need  to  establish 
link  schemes  between  industry  and  the 
schools.  Indeed,  I would  go  so  far  as  to 
endorse  the  concept  of  twinning  between 
companies  and  schools  in  order  to  enable 
boys  and  girls,  as  they  decide  on  their 
careers,  to  observe  and  get  some  ex- 
perience of  possible  careers  and  to  listen  to 
those  who  have  first-hand  experience  of 
them.  Those  of  us  who  are  in  education 
should  have  enough  humility  to  realize  that 
we  are  not  always  the  best  guides  to  the 
world  that  lies  beyond  education. 

Finally,  on  this  front  about  employment, 
I want  to  say  one  other  thing  — and  here  I 
will  stick  my  neck  out  and  you  may  wish  to 
chop  it  off.  I’ve  looked  quite  closely  at 
what  your  Secondary  Education  Review 
Project  says,  and  I am  impressed  by  it.  But 
I wonder  whether  there  might  not  be  a case 
for  exploring  the  possibility  of  an  alter- 
native to  the  last  two  years  of  high  school 
for  those  children  who  find  themselves 
‘school  tired,’  who  are  what  one  might  call 
‘natural  dropouts.’  I suspect  that  there  are 
quite  a lot  of  youngsters  somewhere 
around  the  ages  of  16  and  17  who  are  not 
particularly  academic,  whose  only  capacity 
for  being  re-motivated  in  learning  is  to 
move  into  the  world  of  practical  adult 
experience.  In  other  words,  it  is  worth 
exploring  the  possibility  of  there  being 
some  provision  made  in  community  col- 
leges, particularly  in  co-operative  work- 
related  education,  for  those  youngsters 
who  do  not  find  the  school  atmosphere 
either  attractive  or  rewarding  and  who  very 
often  present  their  teachers  with  an  almost 
inescapable  problem  of  disruption  in  a 
classroom  to  which  they  no  longer  relate  in 
any  serious  way.  It  is  at  least  the 
experience  of  Europe  that  many  young 
men  and  women  at  the  age  of  16  or  17  — 
big,  near-adult  adolescents  — do  in  fact 
respond  in  a remarkable  way  to  modern- 
ized forms  of  apprenticeship  and  co- 
operative education,  but  no  longer  respond 
to  the  system  of  the  class  and  the  system  of 
formal  training  in  the  secondary  senior 
stages.  I simply  want  to  put  that  before 
you,  because  I wonder  whether  we  provide 
enough  ladders  out  of  the  distressful 
position  of  disadvantage  and  of  inner-city 
deprivation  for  young  people  who  are. 
essentially  anti-school  in  their  attitudes  and 
,who  cannot  very  easily  be  incorporated 
within  the  ethos  and  discipline  of  the 
school  itself. 

I could  say  much  more  about  this,  but  I 
won’t.  I will  only  point  out  two  things.  I 
think  that  cooperative  education  (by  which 
I mean  the  interleaving  of  practical  ex- 
perience at  work  with  theoretical  further 
education  and  vocational  education  in 
college  or  school)  is  an  area  which  is  richly 
promising  and  ought  to  be  further  de- 
veloped. I also  want  to  say  that  something 
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At  the  reception  after  the  Inaugural  Jackson  Lecture,  Shirley  Williams  in  discussion  with  the  Honourable  Bette  Stephenson, 
Minister  of  Education  and  Minister  of  Colleges  and  Universities,  Ontario.  • 


that  you’ve  experimented  with  and  that 
we’ve  experimented  with  — that  is,  the 
idea  of  the  community  school  as  well  as  the 
community  college  open  to  people  of  all 
ages  to  return  to  — is  one  of  the  most 
exciting  areas  of  education.  Because  what 
we’ve  found  (and  what  I understand  you 
also  have  found)  is  that  in  an  amazing  way, 
when  the  adult  comes  back  to  school,  the 
child  ceases  to  think  of  school  as 
essentially  an  infantile  stage  in  his  or  her 
development.  There  is  nothing  that  creates 
such  respect  in  children  for  education  as 
seeing  people  of  their  parents’  age  volun- 
tarily choosing  to  be  there,  rather  than 
believing  that  education  is  something  that 
they  escape  from  at  twenty  and  put  behind 
them  because  it  is  something  to  do  with 
being  a child. 

Declining  Enrolment 

I want  next  to  say  just  a word  about  de- 
clining population,  an  issue  that  I outlined 
previously.  With  a falling  heart  — indeed, 
every  bell  in  my  head  jangled  — I read  the 
following  phrase  in  the  Secondary  Educa- 
tion Review  Project:  ‘ The  educational 
expenditures  can  be  reduced  accordingly.’ 

I strongly  suspect  that  Dr.  Stephenson  (like 
I did)  will  encounter  the  view  of  many  of 
her  colleagues  that  if  the  number  of 
children  in  school  falls,  you  can  cut  the 
budget  pari  passu  with  the  number  of 
children.  Every  educator  knows  that  you 
cannot,  that  there  is  no  way  in  which  the 
five-foot  six-inch  school  teacher  in  front  of 
the  class  can  be  neatly  cut  to  four  foot  six 
inches  and  paid  accordingly.  The  dreadful 
thing  about  falling  rolls  (which  always 


sounds  like  a baker  in  trouble)  is  that  you 
have  to  have  an  operational  margin  in  two 
respects  to  enable  the  children  to  have  the 
same  quality  of  education  that  they  had 
before. 

First,  an  operational  margin  is  important 
for  enabling  you  to  give  the  child  the 
educational  level  which  is  appropriate  to 
his  or  her  capacity  to  learn.  I notice  that 
you  are  bravely  sticking  to  at  least  three 
levels  of  education  in  Ontario.  I am  not 
sure  how  long  that  can  be  sustained,  but  I 
admire  you  for  trying.  I have  to  say  that  it 
can  be  sustained  only  if  there  is  an 
operational  margin  — by  which  I mean 
rather  more  teachers  than  would  be  pari 
passu  cut  according  to  the  decline  in  school 
population. 

Second,  I have  to  say  that  we  have 
found  in  Britain,  with  a decline  similar  to 
yours,  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  sustain  the 
range  of  optional  subjects  at  the  level  that 
one  believes  one  ought  to  sustain  to  give 
boys  and  girls  a genuine  range  of  choice.  I 
don’t  know  about  you,  but  we  have  found 
the  range  of  choice  gradually  collapsing  in 
real  terms,  even  though  in  paper  terms  it 
still  remains.  This  happens  because,  as  the 
teachers  are  cut  back,  it  is  the  minority- 
subject  teacher  that  it  is  easiest  to  dispense 
with.  Consequently,  we  are  seeing  a 
narrowing  of  educational  opportunity, 
which  is  quite  disturbing  at  the  secondary 
level  and  which,  I believe,  is  almost 
inescapable. 

It  is  inescapable  unless  we  take  drastic 
action  among  ourselves  — those  engaged 
in  education.  Let  me  again  be  absolutely 
blunt  with  you  and  with  myself.  Education 


is  honeycombed  with  administrative  bar- 
ricades, every  one  of  which  is  being 
carefully  manned  at  the  present  time: 
barricades  between  community  colleges 
and  secondary  schools,  barricades  between 
school  teachers  and  teachers  in  further 
education,  barricades  between  trainers  and 
teachers,  barricades  between  one  kind  of 
secondary  education  and  another.  It  flows 
almost  inevitably  from  what  we  have 
inherited  from  our  institutional  past,  but  it 
is  murder  when  it  comes  to  trying  to  get 
cooperation  between  different  institutions 
in  order  to  cope  with  a narrowing  of 
subject  bases.  Let  me  also  say  that  we  are, 
in  education,  much  too  prone  to  polish  our 
status  symbols,  even  if  those  status 
symbols  are  being  polished  to  some  extent 
at  the  expense  of  the  children  to  whom  we 
owe  our  first  responsibility.  So,  although  it 
may  be  quite  unfair  to  say  it  in  Ontario,  I 
assure  you  I would  say  it  in  Britain  — 
much  of  the  capacity  to  save  educational 
standards  at  a time  of  acute  financial 
pressure  depends  upon  some  flexibility 
within  the  institutional  structures  of  educa- 
tion, of  teaching  and  of  educational 
institutions  themselves. 

Educational  Goals 

Let  me,  for  the  last  part  of  what  I have  to 
say,  turn  to  the  educational  response  to  the 
wider  goals  that  I outlined  earlier.  Let  me 
say  that  I would  have  three  goals  in 
education,  some  of  which  you  may  share 
and  some  of  which  you  may  not  share. 

First,  I believe  that  we  have  to  educate 
our  boys  and  girls  to  live  in,  and  to 
contribute  to,  a civilized,  decent,  and 
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caring  society.  In  other  words,  I believe 
that  we  are  not  wholly  free  of  some  sort  of 
indoctrination,  although  that  indoctrination 
is  at  its  best  an  indoctrination  in  tolerance. 
Educational  systems  in  the  West  are  bound 
to  eschew  intolerance  because  they  cannot 
tolerate  intolerance  in  increasingly  multi- 
racial, multireligious,  multilinguistic 
societies.  So  we  must  admit  that  there  is  an 
element  of  indoctrination,  although  it  is, 
paradoxically,  an  ‘indoctrination  against 
indoctrination’  — to  use  a phase  that 
Orwell  would  no  doubt  have  found 
familiar. 

Second,  a goal  of  education  is  to  permit 
each  child  to  fulfill  his  or  her  talents  and  to 
experience  the  excitement  of  the  in- 
tellectual curiosity  locked  up  within  him- 
self or  herself.  What  we  know  is  that  there 
is  no  individual  contribution  any  teacher 
can  make  greater  to  a child  than  to  give  him 
or  her  a sense  of  the  sheer  excitement  of 
intellectual  aspirations  — aspirations  that 
can  be  brought  even  to  children  in  the  most 
limited  and  constraining  circumstances.  To 
adopt  the  phrase  that  was  used  by  a great 
British  educator,  Sir  Alec  Clegg:  ‘The  job 
of  education  is  not  to  simmer  a pot,  but  to 
light  a fire.’ 

Third,  we  have  to  give  children  (and  this 
is  very  difficult)  a sense  of  time  and  of 
space.  I am  often  struck  (if  I may  make  a 
rather  bland  remark)  by  the  fact  that 
European  children  have  a sense  of  time, 

(by  which  I mean  a sense  of  history  and  of 
the  experiences  of  history)  and  that  North 
American  children  have  a sense  of  space  (a 
sense  of  the  breadth  of  the  continent  in 
which  they  live,  but  very  little  sense  of 
history).  Somehow  we  have  to  bring  those 
two  together,  because  we  live  in  a world 
which  is  bounded  by  time  and  by  space. 

The  school,  then,  last  of  all,  is  a 
microcosm  of  the  world.  What  children 
experience  in  school  will  to  a great  extent 
colour  the  way  in  which  they  look  at  their 
society  and  the  way  in  which  they  look  at 
their  world.  If  the  school  is  mean-minded, 
constraining,  perpetually  pulling  its  chil- 
dren away  from  exploration  and  discovery, 
it  will  produce  children  who  as  adults  are 
mean-minded,  cautious,  incapable  of  realiz- 
ing the  aspirations  and  the  horizons  that  lie 
inherently  within  them.  One  of  the  most 
interesting  results  of  the  research  done  in 
Britain  by  Michael  Rutter  and  his  team  was 
that  encouragement  is  a much  more  crucial 
key  to  a child’s  self-discipline  and 
commitment  to  a school’s  ethos  than  is 
discouragement  and  restraint.  What  he 
found  time  and  again  was  that  the  teacher’s 
example  is  an  inescapable  part  of  the 
development  of  the  child  and  that,  to  a 
much  greater  extent  than  even  many  of 
today’s  teachers  realize,  the  teacher’s 
willingness  to  be  conscientious  in  preparing 
lessons,  willingness  to  make  an  effort  to  be 
there,  willingness  to  be  punctual,  willing- 
ness to  adopt  the  language  of  respect  for 
children  in  the  class  — all  these  colour 
the  way  in  which  pupils  behave.  The  good 
teacher  is  indeed  a pearl  beyond  price,  and 
all  the  audiovisual  aids  in  the  world  will 


never  replace  him  or  her.  I want  again  to 
stress  that  the  evidence  is  terribly  strong 
that  the  teacher  who  encourages  children, 
the  teacher  who  lavishes  praise  on  those 
who  deserve  praise,  is  the  teacher  who 
brings  out  of  his  children  what  is  within 
them  — to  a much  greater  extent  than  the 
teacher  who  relies  upon  an  endless  series 
of  disciplinary  rules,  some  of  them 
inevitably  not  well  kept. 

Finally,  I am  again  struck  by  the  fact 
that  a school  with  a clear  objective,  a clear 
ethos,  and  a clear  structure  can  do  very 
much  more  for  children  who  are  either 
emotionally  troubled  or  culturally  dis- 
advantaged than  the  school  which  has  no 
clear  ethos,  no  clear  objective,  and  no 
clear  structure.  I think  that  in  some  ways 
we  have  perhaps  taken  too  far  the 
de-formalization  of  the  structure  of  our 
schools. 

Two  Suggestions 

The  very  last  thing  I want  to  say  is  this 
(and  it  still  relates  to  the  question  of  the 
world  in  which  we  live):  there  are  two 
ways,  very  simple  and  practical  ways,  in 
which  schools  can  help  children  to  live  in  a 
shrinking  world. 

One  of  the  ways  is  to  involve  children 
literally  at  the  human  level  in  the  wider 
world  of  which  we  are  part.  I believe  that 
one  of  the  most  imaginative  ways  in  which 
one  can  involve  children  is  by  twinning  a 
school  within  the  wealthy  first  world  of 
North  America  and  Western  Europe  with  a 
school  in  the  third  world.  Nothing  brings 
home  to  children  so  clearly  the  geography 
and  economics  and  cultural  differences  of 
the  world  as  actually  having  a human 
contact  with  another  school  in  utterly 
different  circumstances.  Even  very  young 
children  in  the  primary  school  can  relate  to 
the  idea  of  the  schoolday  life  of  the  child  in 
the  Indian  village,  whereas  all  the  abstract 
teaching  about  India  in  the  world  will  not 
give  the  eight  or  nine  year-old  the  same 
immediate  sense  of  the  problems  and  the 
differences  of  the  world  which  he  or  she 
inhabits. 

The  other  of  the  ways  relates  to 
changing  technologies  and  the  social 
sciences.  I notice  that  very  recently  the 
Sloan-Kettering  Foundation  in  the  United 
States  proposed  that  the  curriculum  should 
be  massively  changed  from  what  was 
usually  described  as  ‘liberal  studies’  (that 
is,  studies  of  the  humanities  and  of  the 
social  sciences)  to  what  is  called  the  ‘new 
liberal  studies’  (that  is,  the  study  of  applied 
mathematics,  the  study  of  the  computer, 
and  the  study  of  technologies  and  the 
language  of  technologies).  I think  to  some 
extent  this  proposal  is  right.  It  is  going  to  be 
an  important  part  of  the  equipment  of  the 
modern  child  that  he  or  she,  as  I have 
already  said,  understands  the  language  of 
mathematics  and  of  the  computer  and 
knows  what  is  implicit  in  the  new 
technologies.  But  he  or  she  has  to 
understand  something  else  as  well,  and  that 
is,  in  the  end,  the  new  technologies,  the 
information  society,  the  coming  of  micro- 


processors, and  the  coming  of  massively 
rapid  communications  must  be  in  the 
service  of  the  human  being.  He  or  she  must 
understand  that,  in  the  end,  education  must 
be  human-centred  and  not  technology- 
centred;  it  must  be  about  the  central 
quality  of  the  human  being.  Otherwise,  we 
will  create  Frankenstein  societies  in  which 
we  will  not  wish  to  live. 

This  means  that  we  have  to  make  a 
bridge  from  what  Auden  described  the 
Middle  Ages  as  being.  Here,  I quote  from 
his  poem  ‘ The  Age  of  Faith’  in  which  he 
said:  ‘In  that  ago  when  being  was 
believing,  faith  was  the  sum  of  many 
credibles.’  Anybody  who  looks  at  Chartres 
Cathedral  or  Salisbury  Cathedral  will 
recognize  the  way  in  which  certainties  of 
faith  materialized  in  the  Middle  Ages.  In  a 
way,  nobody  doubted  what  he  was  doing, 
and  whole  communities  put  up  some  of  the 
most  remarkable  achievements  of  the 
human  race  in  praise  of  a God  of  which 
they  were  certain.  As  I’ve  already  said,  the 
teacher  today  is  torn  between,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  uncertainties  of  our  society,  the 
insecurities  of  its  faith,  and  the  unsure- 
nesses of  its  values  and,  on  the  other,  the 
endless  insistence  of  society  and  parents 
that  somehow  the  teacher  will  bridge  this 
terrible  divide  between  the  oncoming 
uncertainties  and  rapidity  of  change  and 
will  somehow  educate  children  to  be 
rooted  in  certainties  in  which  the  parents 
no  longer  themselves  believe  and  very 
often  do  not  practice. 

We  can’t  do  that,  but  we  can  do 
something  else.  We  can  begin  to  draw  the 
links  that  lie  between  the  challenge  of 
science  and  the  ethics  that  have  to  be 
applied  to  science  — for  example,  between 
the  onrush  of  medical  knowledge  and  the 
central  question  of  how  far  medicine 
should  be  used  to  sustain  a useless  life  or 
to  end  a useless  life.  We  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  questions  about  how  far 
processes  should  encompass  human  be- 
ings, or  human  beings  should  dictate  what 
processes  ought  to  be.  We  have  to  address 
ourselves  to  how  far,  as  we  advance 
toward  new  kinds  of  agriculture  and  new 
kinds  of  industrial  processes,  we  may  in 
fact  make  starving,  famine-ridden  peoples 
out  of  much  of  the  rest  of  the  Earth.  It  is,  I 
believe,  in  these  ethical  questions  that  need 
to  be  raised  about  technologies  that 
education  will  find  much  of  the  marriage 
between  the  old  liberal  values  and  the  new 
libera]  education  to  which  the  Sloan- 
Kettering  Foundation  refers. 

I will  end  with  another  phrase  from 
Auden,  a phrase  that  brings  together  art 
and  engineering,  science  and  the  human- 
ities, ethics  and  technology.  It  is  the  phrase 
that  he  uses  in  another  of  his  poems  — that 
one  of  the  great  responsibilities  of  poets 
and  of  teachers  is  ‘in  the  prison  of  his  days, 
to  teach  the  free  man  how  to  praise.’  What 
that  really  means  is  that  we  should  look 
beyond  the  Earth,  and  the  cell  of  the  Earth 
in  which  we  are  encompassed,  to  recognize 
the  wonder  that  is  part  of  the  amazing 
nature  of  our  universe.  □ 
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Aitken:  What  is  the  extent  of  your  in- 
volvement in  the  actual  selection  and 
editing  of  programs  for  your  school? 


Ethan  Mings,  principal  of  Governor  Sim- 
coe  High  School  in  St.  Catharines,  Ontario, 
is  interviewed  by  Johan  Aitken,  professor 
of  English,  Faculty  of  Education,  and 
member  of  the  faculty,  School  of  Graduate 
Studies,  University  of  Toronto. 

Mr.  Mings  discusses  his  position  as  a 
black  principal  in  a white  community'  in 
Ontario.  He  laments  the  decline  in  status 
and  popularity  of  his  own  discipline, 
classics,  and  makes  some  enlightening 
comparisons  between  the  fifties  and  the 
eighties  in  terms  of  the  West  Indian’s  lot  in 
Ontario.  He  also  comments  on  the  advent 
and  effects  of  the  credit  system,  teacher 
training,  and  education  in  general. 


Aitken:  There  are  so  many  insights  you 
can  share  with  the  educational  community 
in  Ontario.  You  have  been  a very 
successful  teacher  of  classics  at  a time 
when  your  discipline  has  enjoyed  little 
mainstream  popularity.  You  have  been  the 
black  principal  of  South  Lincoln  High 
School,  located  in  a predominantly  white, 
southern  Ontario  community;  and  you  are 
now,  I understand,  the  new  principal  of 
Governor  Simcoe  High  School  in  St. 
Catharines.  Although  you  are  acutely 
aware  of  some  of  its  shortcomings,  you 
have  consistently  believed  in  the  vitality  of 
our  Ontario  educational  system  in  general 
and  your  own  school  system  in  particular. 
Above  all,  you  are  a person  of  good  will 
and  good  cheer,  and  you  have  a deep  and 
resilient  faith  in  the  young.  First,  then, 
what  are  your  priorities  in  your  position  as 
a secondary  school  principal  in  Ontario  in 
the  eighties? 


Mings:  The  most  important  priority,  I 
suppose,  is  the  implementation  of  pro- 
grams. I say  this  although  there  are  a 
number  of  house-keeping  matters  that  keep 
me  away  from  curriculum  design  and 
implementation.  However,  I considered 
curriculum  to  be  of  primary  importance 
when  I moved  from  teaching  to  administra- 
tion, and  I still  consider  it  to  be.  I had  the 
usual  misgivings  when  I was  no  longer  in  a 
full-time  teaching  position.  But  after  about 
two  years  I realized  that  I could,  by 
helping  teachers,  move  into  the  classroom 
more  effectively.  In  simple  terms  that 
means  that  when  I sit  with  a teacher  prior 
to  observing  him  or  her  in  the  classroom, 
we  discuss  the  sorts  of  things  the  teacher 
hopes  will  happen  in  the  class.  After  that,  I 
am  able  to  go  in  and  make  some 
comparisons  between  what  was  intended 
and  what  actually  happens.  It  creates  a 
bond  between  the  two  of  us,  and  our  aim  is 
always  to  enhance  teaching  opportunities. 

It  is  very  challenging.  I have  to  become 
acquainted  with  and  try  to  understand 
ministry  guidelines,  county  guidelines,  and 
whatever  other  guidelines  and  materials  are 
considered  ‘relevant’  by  the  teacher.  Most 
teachers,  I find,  are  really  trying  to 
individualize  their  programs  so  that  stu- 
dents have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that 
they’re  learning  something. 


Mings:  I am  not  involved  in  the  selection  of 
programs  to  any  great  extent.  First- 
generation  documents  from  the  Ministry 
reproduce  into  second-generation 
documents  from  the  county.  From  these 
two  sources,  teachers  are  usually  able  to 
generate  a course  of  study.  This  is  where  I 
am  involved  in  looking  at  the  course  — in 
accordance  with  the  five  aspects  of 
content,  skills,  teaching  strategy,  re- 
sources, and  evaluation. 

Aitken:  When  you  are  examining  guide- 
lines, are  you  ever  conscious  that  the 
Ministry,  in  its  efforts  to  be  unbiased  and 
aware  of  the  background  of  every  youngs- 
ter in  its  care,  may  simply  be  too  vague  to 
be  of  help? 

Mings:  In  its  struggle  not  to  offend,  the 
Ministry  may  express  itself  in  vague  terms, 
but  I think  that  my  county’s  renderings  of 
the  original  guidelines  help  to  mitigate 
against  this.  I still  have  some  faith  in  the 
general  process. 
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Aitken:  During  your  lifetime,  you  have 
seen  your  discipline,  classics,  fall  from  a 
position  of  the  highest  recognition  and 
esteem  in  the  schools  to  one  of  virtually  no 
status  and  minimal  interest.  One  wonders 
how  long  Latin  and  Greek  will  retain  their 
vitality  even  in  our  universities  when  they 
are  accorded  so  little  acclaim  in  our 
schools.  Would  you  comment. 

Mings:  This  miserable  state  of  affairs  has 
been  brought  about  almost  entirely  by  the 
credit  system  and  its  reorganization.  The 
result  has  been  that  languages  — and  some 
other  subjects  as  well  — are  placed  in  a 
v/  very  competitive  situation.  Students  who 
might  wish  to  take  Grade  thirteen  Latin, 
for  example,  cannot  take  it  because  their 
professional  or  vocational  choices  dictate 
Mathematics,  Science,  English,  and  so  on. 
The  credit  system  has  also  led  to  the 
proliferation  of  a number  of  courses 
described  as  ‘worthy  of  credit.’  Many  of 
these  are  mickey  mouse  credits.  Choices 
have  been  wider,  and  the  responsibility  for 
choosing,  exclusive  of  regulations,  has 
fallen  to  the  parents.  It  follows  that  choices 
are  not  always  made  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  students,  who  often  manipulate  their 
parents  into  selecting  soft  programs  which 
afford  lots  of  time  for  part-time  jobs  and 
full-time  romances.  All  this  has  been 
unfortunate  because  the  system  was 
designed  to  allow  more  time  to  read  and  to 
pursue  in  depth  subject  matter  in  which 
one  had  an  interest.  The  system  had  merit 
as  an  ideal,  but  its  results  have  been  bad  — 
predictably  so.  Those  who  are  ‘bad’  get 
worse,  and  the  ‘good’  get  comparatively 
better  because  of  their  home  environments 
and  the  demands  and  expectations  of  their 
parents.  Latin  simply  cannot  compete  in 
this  plethora  of  new  and  easy  and 
‘relevant’  subjects. 

Aitken:  All  you  describe  seems  to  go  along 
with  the  general  barbarizing  of  the  cur- 
riculum and  with  the  lack  of  regard  for 
history  and  language  in  general  and  for 
ancient  history  and  language  in  particular. 
Do  you  see  any  hope  for  the  resurrection 
of  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek? 

Mings:  On  any  large  scale,  I think  not. 
While  there  is  a lot  of  talk  about  ‘roots,’ 
there  is  very  little  in  the  media  (to  which 
incidently,  young  people  are  over-exposed) 
that  would  offer  any  encouragement.  Not 
long  ago  it  was  unnecessary  to  motivate 
students  to  learn  classics.  To  be  civilized 
was  a goal,  and  a respect  for  and  a training 
in  classical  language  and  literature  were 
simply  part  of  being  civilized.  But  when 
teachers  of  classics  were  called  upon  to 
N take  the  hot  seat,  they  were  nonplussed; 
many  of  them  just  gave  up. 


Aitken:  Some  of  them  made  a very  strong 
case,  but  many,  I think,  felt  doomed.  If 
they  were  poor  apologists,  it  might  have 
been  partly  because  the  virtues  of  studying 
their  discipline  were  not  only  self-evident 
to  them  but  also  these  virtues  had,  until 
recently,  been  self-evident  to  the  academic 
community  and,  to  a considerable  extent, 
to  our  society  at  large.  Perhaps,  too,  it  is 
another  instance  of  the  ‘best  lacking  all 
convictions’  while  the  ‘worst  are  full  of 
passionate  intensity.’ 

Mings:  It  is  very  sad.  I don’t  think  we’ve 
begun  to  realize  the  value  of  what  we’ve  so 
rashly  thrown  away. 

Aitken:  For  some  time  you  have  been  a 
black  principal  in  a community  which  is 
predominantly  white.  How  does  this 
blackness  and  whiteness  affect  you? 

Mings:  A very  difficult  question  to  answer 
offhand.  I think  I could  say  that  in  that 
environment,  I’ve  had  no  major  obstacles 
to  overcome  because  of  color.  I could 
quibble.  Perhaps  the  best  answer  is  implicit 
in  the  following  exchange.  When  I was 
interviewed  for  the  job  of  principal,  one  of 
the  interviewers,  Roger  Allen,  said:  ‘So  far 
you’ve  done  very  well  on  the  range  of 
questions  we’ve  asked  you,  but  I’d  like  to 
ask  you  a more  gutsy  and  more  important 
one.  What  are  you  going  to  do  or  say  when 
a parent  calls  you  a nigger?’  My  answer 
went  something  like  this.  My  first  task  as 
an  administrator  is  to  identify  the  issue. 
We’re  talking  perhaps  about  a youngster 
who’s  broken  a rule,  and  I have  to  take 
steps  in  accordance  with  regulations.  It  is 
all  really  quite  simple.  Once  we’ve 


discovered  what  we’re  talking  about,  we 
place  it  in  an  educational  context.  What  is 
best  for  the  particular  youngster  is  the 
issue,  not  what  his  or  her  parents  think  of 
me.  I can’t  change  that  any  more  than  the 
parents  can  change  what  I think  of  them. 
But  our  differences  are  not  really  signi- 
ficant. What  matters  is  that  we  agree  and 
that  we  help  bring  about  positive  change 
for  the  student  for  whom,  and  ultimately  to 
whom,  we’re  responsible.  I accept  the  fact 
that  I’m  black,  but  black,  white,  or  green, 
the  onus  is  on  the  individual  to  establish  a 
relationship  with  the  parents  and  to  stand 
squarely  upon  what  he  or  she  believes  is 
best  for  their  children. 

Aitken:  I’ve  heard  you  referred  to  as 
Lincoln  county’s  ‘token  black  principal.’ 
Perhaps  some  of  your  colleagues  who  did 
not  get  their  hoped-for  promotions  prefer 
to  regard  you  as  a token  rather  than  as 
someone  of  superior  merit  or  ability? 

Mings:  When  I look  at  my  experiences  in 
Lincoln  county,  I think  that  I was  chosen 
on  a far  broader  basis  than  color.  It  is 
impossible  to  disabuse  people  of  super- 
stitions that  have  grown  up  over  the  years. 
Things  such  as  ‘token  black’  will  be  said. 
As  I perceived  it,  however,  the  criteria  for 
administrative  posts  were  applied,  and 
blackness  was  incidental.  Maybe  they  were 
all  prejudiced  bastards,  but  that  is  not  how 
it  seemed  to  me.  These  were  all  people 
who  had  given  evidence  again  and  again  in 
their  treatment  of  individuals  that  their 
concerns  were  for  personal  integrity  and 
quality  education. 
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Aitken:  True  sophistication  makes  for 
decisions  unhampered  by  questions  of 
pigmentation  — or  gender  for  that  matter. 

Mings:  (Laughter.)  Oh  yes,  the  dynamics 
operating  in  the  treatment  of  women  are 
often  similar  to  those  employed  in  the 
treatment  of  blacks.  Each  day  when  I open 
the  paper,  I look  for  pictures  of  women  and 
of  blacks  who  are  Canadian  and  who  are 
‘newsworthy’  for  reasons  other  than 
entertainment  or  sports.  Usually  I search 
in  vain.  The  constitution  debates  have 
emphasized  once  again  that  most  decisions 
are  made  by  white  males.  There  are  many 
reasons,  historically,  why  this  is  so;  but  my 
main  concern  now  is  the  message  that 
school  childre'n  and  adolescents  receive 
from  looking  at  these  same  papers. 

Aitken:  Your  very  wonderful,  late  wife  was 
black.  Knowing  you  as  I do,  I am  confident 
that  color  was  not  a deciding  factor  in  your 
choice  of  a mate. 

Mings:  No.  Cast  even  in  the  world  of  the 
fifties  when  I came  here,  I can  say  that  I 
never  saw  color  as  a criteria  for  selecting  a 
mate.  I recognized,  as  all  practical  people 
did,  that  there  were  certain  advantages  to 
marrying  within  the  race,  and  I still  take 
that  position.  But  my  own  conviction 
remains:  the  personal  elements  between 
two  people  are  the  only  ones  that  matter 
ultimately,  regardless  of  social  context  and 
pressures.  This  is  the  way  I hope  my  own 
children  will  feel. 


Aitken:  Do  you  consider  that  there  is  a 
certain  amount  of  hypocrisy  and 
‘double-talk’  involved  in  the  positions 
toward  race  taken  by  people  in  ‘our 
Ontario’? 

Mings:  Oh  sure.  Where  parents  say  they 
stand  and  the  heartfelt  attitudes  -that  they 
pass  on  to  their  kids  are  often  poles  apart. 
There  is  great  pressure  on  all  of  us  to  mouth 
liberal  views,  and  this  is  very  different  from 
genuine  tolerance  of  difference. 

Aitken:  How  do  your  own  children  feel 
about  being  part  of  a visible  minority? 

Mings:  There  are  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages to  bringing  up  black  children  in 
a white  society.  I think  in  some  cases  they 
can  be  pampered  and  allowed  too  much 
licence  because  the  people  in  the  commu- 
nity want  to  show  that  they  are  completely 
without  prejudice.  Then,  on  the  contrary, 
they  sometimes  suffer  because  other 
people’s  attitudes  are  very  prejudiced.  My 
children  have  been  lucky  enough  to 
become  involved  in  a number  of  things  — 
music,  gymnastics,  church  work  — and  as 
a result,  I think  they  began  very  early  to 
develop  a sense  of  pride  in  what  they  set 
out  to  accomplish.  Children  who  have 
something  that  commands  respect,  some- 
thing that  evolves  from  hard  work  and 
dedication  on  their  part,  will  get  the 
respect  of  the  community,  if  not  always 
their  love.  And  that’s  not  bad. 


Aitken:  There  are  many  Canadian  children 
of  West  Indian  heritage  in  Ontario  now, 
and  Toronto,  for  example,  is  putting 
money  and  energy  into  special  programs 
which,  whatever  their  shortcomings,  are 
aimed  at  keeping  West  Indian  dialects  alive 
and  well  and  honored  — and  teaching 
standard  English  usage  as  well.  As  a West 
Indian  father  and  teacher,  what  do  you 
think  about  such  aims  and  programs? 

Mings:  For  the  most  part  I think  they’re 
entirely  inappropriate.  I’m  against  them. 
The  children  and  young  people  can  speak 
Bajan  or  any  other  damn  thing  at  parties,  at 
home,  wherever.  At  school  they  need  to 
learn  standard  English  as  soon  and  as  well 
as  possible.  This  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
question  of  assimilation,  but  it  has 
everything  to  do  with  communication  and 
participation  in  the  mainstream  of  North 
American  society  where  their  families  have 
chosen  for  them  to  live.  Anything  other 
than  intensive  teaching  in  standard  En- 
glish, however  well-meaning  and  kind  in 
intention,  ends  by  being  patronizing  and/or 
exclusive.  There  are  opportunities  of  many 
kinds  in  our  so-called  multicultural  society, 
but  they  are  accessible  mainly  to  those 
who  listen,  speak,  read,  and  write  with 
ease  in  standard  English.  The  school 
system  should  stay  away  from  dialect  or  all 
groups  will  want  their  dialects  featured 
within  the  school.  Don’t  worry  about 
dialects.  Mass  media  may  affect  the  future 
of  dialects  the  world  over,  but  the  school 
system  won’t  have  any  permanent  effect. 
All  it  will  do,  if  it  ceases  to  concentrate 
solely  upon  standard  English,  is  to  impede 
and  retard  the  development  and  progress  of 
children  whatever  their  origins. 
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Aitken:  You  came  to  Canada  in  the 
mid-fifties  when  blacks  in  Toronto  were  in 
a tiny  minority.  You  immediately  became 
part  of  the  educational  community. 

Mings:  Yes.  Victoria  College  at  the 
University  of  Toronto.  A very  busy  but, 
on  the  whole,  a very  happy  time.  Yes,  a 
great  experience  for  me.  People  like  you 
and  Nancy  Norman  kept  me  from  getting 
discouraged  as  I adjusted  to  a new  system 
and  a new  country.  I remember  particu- 
larly one  professor  who  threw  you  out  of 
our  philosophy  class  because  you  dared  to 
sit  beside  me  and  share  a laugh  with  me. 
The  youngsters  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  in  the  eighties  will  scarcely 
believe  this.  Anyway  — he  was  an 
exception  at  Vic.  Most  professors  either 
ignored  my  color,  which  I preferred,  or 
made  an  extra  effort  to  be  kind.  I did  get 
tired  of  explaining  that  it  was  not  the  sun 
or  warm  sea  waters  I’d  been  glad  to  leave 
behind  but  the  problems  of  an  over- 
populated  and  still  very  color-conscious 
Caribbean  island.  ‘Leave  behind,’  of 


course,  is  an  ill-chosen  phrase.  I still  love  it 
passionately.  But  now  I love  Canada  too. 
My  mother  is  Barbadian,  my  children  are 
Canadian.  As  a Canadian  citizen,  I have 
affection  for  my  country  of  birth  as  well  as 
devotion  to  my  adopted  country.  Now  the 
world  is  struggling  to  be  a global  village, 
however.  I like  that.  I'm  part  of  that 
struggle. 

Aitken:  After  you  graduated  from  Victoria, 
you  came  to  the  Faculty  of  Education  — 
then  called  O.C.E.  I know  that  one  or  two 
schools  in  the  late  fifties  were  less  than 
overjoyed  to  have  you  in  their  midst  for 
practice  teaching.  How  did  you  fare  at  the 
college  itself? 

Mings:  Well  again  one  professor  made  life 
difficult.  He  gave  me  no  sympathy.  Instead 
of  teaching  me  the  Canadian  system,  he 
wanted  to  oust  me  because  I was  steeped 
in  the  British  system.  I may  be  unjust,  but 
I felt  sure  then  — and  I still  do  today  — 
that  that  professor  let  my  color  affect  his 
attitude. 

Of  course,  jobs  were  beginning  to  get  a 
little  tight  in  classics,  and  perhaps  he  just 
didn’t  want  a foreigner  to  get  one. 


Aitken:  Apart  from  such  discrepancies  as 
the  vocative  and  accusative  being  listed  in 
different  spots  in  school  texts,  what  is  the 
difference  between  teaching  classics  Brit- 
ish style  and  Canadian  style? 

Mings:  Well,  in  the  British  system,  we 
simply  did  a hundred  lines  of  text  a period 
and  were  glad  to  get  the  chance.  In 
Canada,  1 learned  fast  — that  you  dress  in 
a toga,  peel  grapes,  crack  jokes,  and  so  on 
in  order  to  ‘motivate’  the  students  to  learn 
Latin. 

Aitken:  You  looked  dashing  in  a toga. 

Were  there  any  bright  spots  at  the  college? 

Mings:  Oh  yes,  many  bright  spots.  I 
learned  an  immense  amount  at  your 
faculty.  I met  John  MacDonald  who  is  in 
English  at  U.T.S.,  and  he  restored  my 
faith  in  human  nature,  in  myself,  and  in  my 
chosen  profession. 

Aitken:  John  is  now.  I’m  happy  to  say,  our 
new  dean  at  FEUT. 

Mings:  Well.  good.  I didn't  know  that.  I 
might  as  well  show  you  this  crumpled  piece 
of  paper.  I carry  it  with  me  at  all  times.  It 
contains  John  MacDonald’s  comments 
about  me,  written  in  1958.  They  cheered 
and  sustained  me  then,  and  in  the  times 
when  I’ve  been  discouraged  in  the  last  two 
decades,  they’ve  continued  to  help  me.  No 
one  can  tell  me  that  teacher  education  is 
not  important.  One  professor  nearly  des- 
troyed me,  but  another  put  me  on  the  road 
to  what  has  been  an  intensely  happy  and 
fulfilling  career.  It’s  as  simple  as  that. 

Aitken:  I know  you  have  had  difficult  times 
and  that  you’re  being  very  charitable  in 
this  interview.  Do  you  feel  any  bitterness? 

Mings:  No,  I have  no  deep  bitterness, 
really.  I have  had  hard  times  and  people 
have  been  cruel.  But  I’ve  had  joyful  times 
and  more  people  have  offered  friendship. 
Anyway,  coming  from  a deeply  religious 
family,  bitterness  has  not  been  my  line  — 
or  not  for  long.  The  stress  in  my  chilhood 
was  on  thanksgiving,  and  it  takes  a 
consistently  grim  life,  I would  think,  to 
change  that  basic  emphasis.  Mine  has  been 
grim  at  times,  certainly,  but  never  relent- 
lessly so. 

Aitken:  I agree,  Ethan.  Bitterness  is  clearly 
not  your  line . Thank  you  so  much  for  sharing 
your  insights  regarding  so  many  educational 
concerns  with  the  readers  of  Orbit.  □ 
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The 

Challenge 
°f  Public  Education 

Bernard  J. Shapiro,  Director, 

Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 


This  article  is  based  on  an  address  by  Dr. 
Shapiro  to  The  Association  of  Large 
School  Boards  in  Ontario  — October,  1981 . 

To  take  seriously  the  title  of  this  article, 
one  must  regard  ‘challenge’  as  a collective 
noun,  for  there  is  clearly  no  single 
challenge  of  public  education  but  a series 
of  multiple  challenges.  Further,  not  only 
are  the  challenges  many  but  also  they  are 
‘never-ending’  — in  the  sense  that  we  can 
feel  quite  certain  that  even  should  we  be  so 
fortunate  as  to  resolve  creatively  the 
difficulties  now  facing  us  in  public  educa- 
tion, we  will  have  done  so  only  to  be 
confronted  by  a new  problem  set.  Prob- 
lems can  be  resolved,  but  the  difficulties  of 
teaching  and  learning  remain.  In  this  sense, 
one  might  think  of  the  challenges  of  public 
education  as  existential  in  nature  — 
inherent  in  the  very  idea  and  fabric  of  the 
institution. 

Before,  however,  I turn  to  the  challenges 
of  special  interest  to  me,  I would  like  to 
take  a brief  look  at  the  present  context 
within  public  education  so  that  we  can 
understand  the  framework  out  of  which  our 
options  must  be  chosen. 

Public  Education  in  the  Postwar  Era 

It  is  only  recently,  and  only  in  hindsight, 
that  we  have  been  able  to  understand  the 
enormous  stresses  imposed  upon  the 
schools  in  the  immediate  post-World-War 
II  era.  There  was,  for  one  thing,  an 
extraordinary  increase  in  the  number  of 
youngsters  to  be  educated,  requiring  a vast 
expansion  of  the  public  schools  and, 
ultimately,  of  the  colleges  and  universities. 
That  expansion  was  carried  out  remarka- 
bly well;  but  the  strains  that  were 
inevitably  experienced  were  counterbal- 
anced by  a great  euphoria,  a euphoria  that 
extended  to  the  idea  of  education  itself. 
Education  came  to  be  seen  as  a sort  of 
universal  solvent  for  the  problems  of 
society.  In  the  notion  of  perfectibility 
through  learning,  our  well-known  Utopian 
tendencies  were  to  a large  degree  invested 
in  the  schools.  Indeed  the  authority  of  the 


schools  rested  upon  this  confidence  — they 
believed  in  themselves  because  we  be- 
lieved in  them,  and  we  believed  in  them 
because  they  were  the  repository  of  so 
many  of  our  fondest  hopes  for  ourselves, 
for  our  children,  and  for  our  country. 

Today,  by  comparison,  the  authority  of 
education  — at  all  levels  — is  weaker,  far 
weaker  than  at  any  other  moment  in 
memory.  Not  only  has  there  been  the 
growth  of  bureaucratic  intervention  at  the 
provincial  and  federal  levels  but  the 
schools  no  longer  govern  themselves.  We 
are  not  freely  choosing  our  own  goals;  we 
are  not  guided  by  our  own  values;  and 
above  all,  we  cannot  bring  ourselves  to 
resist  the  false  or  merely  foolish 
ideas  imposed  on  us  by  others.  In 
reality,  the  schools  have  become  an  arena 
for  the  struggle  between  the  values  of 
traditionalism  and  modernity.  Among  the 
values  of  traditionalism  are  merit,  accom- 
plishment, competition,  success,  self- 
restraint,  self-discipline,  and  a belief  in 
certain  moral  universals.  The  modernist 
ethos,  however,  scorns  the  pursuit  of 
success,  is  egalitarian  and  redistributionist 
in  emphasis,  tolerates  or  encourages  sensual 
gratification,  values  self-expression  as 
against  self-restraint,  and  emphasizes  ethi- 
cal relativism. 

The  schools  are  in  no  position  to  resolve 
these  conflicts,  for  schools  as  institutions 
rarely  generate  values;  they  more  often 
absorb  and  reflect  the  society  of  which 
they  are  a part.  As  John  Dewey  once  told 
us,  educators  are  sensitive  — perhaps  too 
sensitive  — to  what  we  take  to  be  the 
needs  of  our  constituency.  In  a morally 
unified  and  harmonious  era,  the  schools 
can  serve  the  public  intention  readily.  In  an 
era  such  as  ours,  an  era  marked  by  a 
multiplicity  of  aims  or  by  competing  aims, 
the  schools  tend  to  become  ambivalent  or 
confused  or  inhibited  — often  all  three  at 
once. 

In  the  postwar  period,  the  schools  were 
to  do  everything  at  once.  We  were  to  help 
beat  the  Russians  into  space;  we  were  to 
liberate  poor  and  minority  youngsters  from 
the  heritage  of  slavery  and  oppression;  we 


were  shortly  thereafter  to  help  middle-class 
children  free  themselves  from  their  bour- 
geois constraints;  then  someone  noticed 
that  achievement  levels  were  falling  and  so 
we  were  to  fix  that  too.  It  was  never  quite 
clear  how  these  separate  aims  were  to  be 
achieved  simultaneously,  although  it  was 
commonly  believed  that  it  might  be  done 
through  some  revolution  in  method  or 
technology.  As  Joseph  Adelson  has  said: 

‘ The  story  of  education  in  this  period  is  a 
story  of  experiments  — an  abundance,  a 
cornucopia  of  reforms  and  breakthroughs, 
each  introduced  breathlessly,  each  kept 
afloat  by  publicity,  and  each  sinking  out  of 
sight,  soon  to  be  replaced  by  more 
publicity  and  more  disappointment.’ 

It  is  now  fairly  clear  that  the  schools  took 
on  too  much,  and  by  doing  so  without 
sufficient  caution  or  demurral,  were  im- 
plicitly promising  more  than  they  could 
fulfill. 

We  found  ourselves  trying  to  serve  not 
only  local  interests  but  also  the  larger  goals 
of  public  policy.  In  addition,  we  were  being 
persuaded  by  some  of  our  governing  elites  — 
the  universities,  the  foundations,  and  the 
mass  media  — to  accept  the  claims  of  the 
modernist  spirit  as  opposed  to  the  spirit  of 
traditionalism. 

I would  not  want  to  say  that  the  school 
took  only  the  side  of  modernity.  As  is  our 
wont,  we  tried  to  do  both  things  at  once  — 
that  is,  to  retain  the  loyalty  of  the 
bourgeois  family  and  yet  offer  the  impres- 
sion — to  ourselves  and  to  others  — of 
being  with  it,  contemporary,  alert,  and 
alive  to  the  new  values  of  the  putative 
future.  Unfortunately,  it  has  not  quite 
worked.  If  you  are  going  to  hold  children 
to  high  standards  of  achievement,  you 
cannot  at  the  same  time  secretly  feel  that 
ambition  is  a crass  or  ignoble  motive.  If 
you  are  going  to  teach  children  to  be 
virtuous  — that  is,  to  be  brave  and  loyal 
and  honest  — you  must  yourself  possess  a 
strong  sense  of  what  is  right  and  wrong. 
And  you  cannot,  in  one  silent  part  of  your 
mind,  feel  that  there  are  no  moral 
absolutes,  that  virtue  and  vice  are  meaning- 
less since  they  are  understood  differently 
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in  other  cultures.  The  compromises  attemp- 
ted were  never  quite  satisfactory,  for  they 
diminished  the  authority  of  the  schools  in 
that  they  diminished  our  sense  of  our  own 
probity. 

Thus,  the  parents  were  alienated  and 
came  to  believe  their  children’s  schools 
were  becoming  ‘trendy:  in  curriculum, 
gimmicky  in  methods,  lax  about  standards, 
and  confused  about  purposes.’  Accordingly, 
they  began  to  withdraw  emotional  and 
financial  support.  Most  parents,  of  course, 
continue  to  choose  public  education  for 
their  children,  but  the  choice  is  no  longer 
automatic;  one  sees  less  and  less  of  that 
‘natural’  allegiance  to  the  idea  of  public 
schooling  that  marked  an  earlier  generation. 

This  impasse  and  confusion  cannot,  of 
course,  continue  for  very  long.  The  size  of 
the  social  investment  in  education,  as  well 
as  the  importance  of  an  appropriate  set  of 
educational  arrangements  to  our  chances 
for  a viable  future,  insure  that  the  public 
will  not  long  tolerate  the  confusion  and 
inconsistencies  of  the  status  quo.  But 
neither  will  the  future,  even  the  immediate 
future,  be  marked  by  a return  to  the  past, 
however  golden  that  past  may  seem  — 
especially  in  retrospect.  The  popular 
slogan  ‘Back  to  the  Basics’  appeals 
because  it  feels  so  safe.  Yet  it  is  anything 
but  sure.  The  past  no  longer  exists,  and 
only  a thoughtful  response  to  the  realities 
of  the  present  and  to  the  demands  of  the 
future  can  hold  out  any  promise  of  our  own 
renewal.  The  Chrysler  Corporation  cannot 
go  back.  Massey-Ferguson  cannot  go  back. 
Neither  can  the  schools. 

Future  Change 

What  are  some  of  the  changes  that  might 
characterize  future  educational  develop- 
ments? The  range  of  interesting  possibili- 
ties is  far  too  broad  to  mention,  even 
briefly,  more  than  a few  of  them.  Among 
the  more  interesting  and  potentially  pro- 
ductive are: 

1.  The  vast  expansion  — already  unde  way 
— of  adult  education  in  response  to  social, 
economic,  and  environmental  changes  and 
the  demographic  aging  of  our  populations; 

2.  The  more  explicit  recognition  of  the  vast 
private  business  investment  in  education 
within  the  workplace,  an  investment 
which  is  fast  approaching  the  size  of  our 
public  investment  in  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools; 

3.  With  the  explosion  of  the  great  myth 
that  educational  problems  can  be  resolved 
simply  by  throwing  more  money  at  them, 
the  redevelopment  of  a great  sense  of 
constituency  between  the  professional 
educators  and  their  local  communities  and 
re-emphasis  on  the  more  productive  use  of 
what  are,  after  all,  very  scarce  human 
resources. 

These  three  developments  will  all  be  of 
enormous  importance  to  our  future  in  the 
twenty-first  century.  I wish  to  turn, 


however,  to  a fourth  development  which  I 
also  consider  to  be  of  enormous  potential 
benefit  and  therefore  a great  challenge  — 
the  greatly  increased  use  of  technology 
within  our  educational  systems. 

The  Impact  of  Technology 

Technology  has  boosted  productivity  rela- 
tive to  cost  in  many  capital-intensive 
industries.  But  in  labor-intensive  activities 
such  as  education,  innovations  of  method 
have  proven  far  less  cost-effective.  Adapt- 
ing modern  communications  technologies 
to  the  needs  of  education  is  feasible  but 
will  require  major  effort  by  educators  both 
to  enlist  the  aid  of  government  and 
business  interests  and  to  ensure  that  these 
technologies  are  introduced  in  areas  where 
they  will  be  most  effective  and  not  simply 
offered  as  a substitute  for  human  instruc- 
tors in  every  learning  situation. 

Any  discussion  of  this  matter  must,  of 
course,  begin  with  a discussion  of  the 
realistic  constraints  facing  policy-makers. 
Given  the  experience  of  recent  years, 
constant  dollar  revenue  in  education  rising 
at  a slower  rate  than  constant  dollar  costs, 
public  education  will  have,  within  a 
decade,  just  a little  more  than  one  half  of 
the  fiscal  resources  it  has  today  — one  half 
of  the  salaries,  the  facilities,  the  books,  the 
equipment,  the  maintenance,  the  trans- 
portation, and  the  administrative  re- 
sources. There  is,  of  course,  no  necessary 
reason  to  assume  that  this  recent  exper- 
ience will  continue  into  the  next  decade, 
but  I also  see  little  evidence  that,  in  the 
immediate  future,  education  will  have 
relatively  higher  claims  on  social  priorities 
in  terms  of  funding.  This  should  lead  us  to 
consider  the  viable  alternatives  offered  by 
technology,  for  technology  offers  the 
possibility  of  making  the  education  busi- 
ness more  capital  intensive.  Over  time, 
capital-intensive  industries  cost  consumers 
progressively  less  relative  to  labor-inten- 
sive industries  because  salaries  tend  to  rise 
faster  than  capital  costs.  Thus,  at  the 
moment,  the  cost  of  computer-assisted 
instruction  is  decreasing  5 per  cent  per 
year,  with  about  10  per  cent  increase  in 
productivity.  As  this  trend  is  likely  to 
continue  and  improve,  a conservative 
estimate  would  be  that  in  a decade  this 
type  of  instruction  will  be  three  times  as 
productive  at  one  half  the  cost.  I know  of 
no-one  who  has  developed  a system  for 
improving  human  teachers  such  that,  in  ten 
years,  they  become  three  times  as  effective 
at  half  the  cost.  For  what  machines  can  do 
well,  people  are  not  competitive  eco- 
nomically. 

What  could  educational  technology  do  in 
a decade  to  save  money?  Unless  we  work 
collectively  to  influence  manufacturers  — 
nothing!  No-one  will  magically  appear  to 
solve  this  problem  for  us.  If,  however,  we 
do  take  steps  now  to  create  a market  for 
quality  instructional  technology,  this  could 
reduce  some  educational  costs  dramatically. 

There  are,  of  course,  many  possibilities. 
But  to  focus  only  on  those  for  which  the 


technology  is  already  available,  there  is  the 
exciting  potential  of: 

— Learning  through  home  television 

— The  more  sophisticated  use  of  instruc- 
tional calculators 

— Home  terminals  for  large  computers 

— Videodisc  technology  and  personal 
computers 

— Electronic  communication  and  informa- 
tion processing 

Each  of  these  is,  of  course,  associated  with 
a somewhat  different  assumption  not  only 
about  the  appropriate  nature  of  the 
educational  encounter  but  also  about  the 
appropriate  approach  to  educational 
finance. 

As  with  the  introduction  of  any  new 
system  or  approach,  there  are  dangers 
associated  with  the  more  widespread  use  of 
technology  in  the  classroom.  These  dan- 
gers include:  the  possibility  that  we  will 
focus  on  the  gadgetry  of  technology  rather 
than  on  the  learning  outcomes  intended, 
thus  reducing  education  to  unfocussed 
play;  the  temptation  to  regard  educational 
technology  as  the  solution  to  problems  of 
education  rather  than  developing  it  in 
relationship  to  the  limited  range  of 
objectives  for  which  it  is  appropriate;  the 
illusion  that  technology  will,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  alleviate  the  problems  of 
socio-economic  inequality  in  education, 
whereas  experience  informs  us  that  some 
socio-economic  groups  will  be  in  a much 
better  situation  to  take  advantage  of  the 
technology  than  others;  and  the  consequ- 
ences of  the  very  likely  centralization  of 
finances  and  curriculum  development  and 
attendant  decentralization  of  school  loca- 
tion that  will  accompany  the  introduction 
of  this  kind  of  technology  on  a large  scale. 

Nevertheless,  the  imperative  for 
development  remains.  We  must  move 
forward  not  only  in  the  face  of  these 
difficulties  mentioned  but  also  in  the  light 
of  new  needs  that  will  emerge.  There  will, 
for  example,  be  new  needs  for  funding 
strategies  (e.g.,  large-scale  but  low-interest 
loans  from  equipment  manufacturers)  and 
new  needs  in  both  pre-service  and  in-ser- 
vice teacher  education  — to  say  nothing  of 
the  possible  need  for  computer  therapists 
to  help  wean  young  people  away  from  what 
could  be  an  unhealthy  dependence  on  their 
terminals. 

It  is  evident  that  the  expansion  of 
educational  technology  will  likely  be  a 
mixed  blessing  at  best  and  could  create 
some  challenging  new  problems.  Such  an 
outcome  is  typical  of  using  technology  to 
solve  problems;  unless  carefully  moni- 
tored, the  side  effects  from  a ‘technological 
fix’  can  be  worse  than  the  original  malaise. 

Society  has  paid  dearly  in  hidden  costs 
for  the  technological  gains  of  the  last 
century.  Many  of  our  problems  today  stem 
from  side  effects  of  rapid,  uncontrolled 
implementation  of  technological  solutions 
in  the  last  hundred  years.  Now,  however, 
to  maintain  this  high-technology  society, 
education  must  move  to  technological 
approaches  both  for  economic  reasons  and 
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to  provide  the  intensive,  elaborate  training 
and  socialization  needed  to  cope  in  such  a 
society.  Hopefully,  we  can  find  a way  of 
maximizing  the  benefits  and  minimizing  the 
problems  by  applying  technology  only 
where  appropriate,  with  some  forethought, 
and  with  suitable  controls. 

Whatever  the  difficulties  of  applying  high 
technology,  it  is  clear  that  it  is  an  'in’  topic 
these  days  — not  only  in  education  but 
also  in  all  other  areas  of  social  concern. 
Indeed,  one  half  expects  to  see  an 
'educational  technology’  shop  open  in 
Toronto’s  Yorkville  area,  although  one 
hopes  its  prospects  will  be  a bit  firmer  than 
many  of  the  boutiques  in  that  trendy 
thoroughfare. 

School  Dropouts 

There  is,  however,  another  area  of 
challenge  in  public  education  to  which  we 
should  turn  our  attention,  one  perhaps 
more  distasteful  and  a lot  less  chic  than 
high  technology  — that  is,  school  dropouts. 
As  revealed  in  the  preliminary  report  of  the 
Secondary  Education  Review  Project,  the 
dropout  rate  in  Ontario  is  alarmingly  high. 
In  fact,  I would  suggest  it  is  a provincial 
disgrace.  There  are,  of  course,  many  kinds 
of  dropouts,  some  of  whom  are  not 
recorded  in  the  standard  statistical 
compilations.  There  are  those  who  simply 
leave  school  either  before  or  after  reaching 
the  age  and/or  level  at  which  it  ceases  to  be 
compulsory.  There  are  also  those  who 
'drop  out’  while  still  remaining  physically 
in  school  — either  just  hanging  on 
academically  or  participating  in  the  various 
forms  of  deceit  we  have  accepted  as 
inevitable,  such  as  social  promotion  or 
passing  failures  on  to  the  next  highest  level 
as  the  path  of  least  resistance.  I,  however, 
would  like  to  focus  on  a third  category  of 
dropout  — those  students  who  are 
dropping  out  of  the  public  system  to  attend 
a private  school. 

These  dropouts,  although  not  large  in 
absolute  numbers,  are  increasing  propor- 
tionately each  year,  despite  the  financial 
sacrifices  their  families  must  make  in  order 
to  select  this  option.  The  reasons  for  this 
trend  are,  of  course,  complex  and  difficult 
to  understand  in  any  full  way,  but  I would 
suggest  that  one  of  the  important  causative 
factors  is  a phenomenon  which  I referred 
to  earlier  — i.e.,  the  growing  lack  of  social 
consensus  on  the  objectives,  procedures, 
and  values  reflected  in  the  public  school 
system.  Universal  public  education  — that 
is  education  which  is  universal  in  the  sense 
of  the  provision  of  a single  model  for  all 
young  people  — is  no  longer  possible  in  the 
face  of  the  social  diversity  that  we  not  only 
experience  but  which  we  have  also 
encouraged.  Thus,  young  people  (or, 
perhaps  more  accurately,  their  families) 
elect  to  leave  the  public  system  in  favor  of 
a school  that  will  cater  more  particularly  to 
their  special  needs  and  preferences. 

To  some  extent,  this  is  not  a phenome- 
non to  be  regretted.  There  should  be  some 
place  for  the  options  of  private  schooling 


within  our  total  system  of  education.  If, 
however,  the  phenomenon  becomes  not  a 
marginal  but  a common  experience,  the 
public  school  system  may  well  run  the  risk 
of  becoming  — to  put  it  dramatically  — a 
repository  for  the  unteachable,  the 
maimed,  and  the  poor.  This  would  not  only 
destroy  the  system  as  an  educational 
instrument;  it  would  also  undermine  one  of 
the  important  bases  for  the  development  of 
a democratic  society. 

In  the  light  of  this  situation,  the  public 
school  must  respond  to  the  challenge  of 
change.  To  some  extent,  this  challenge  can 
be  met  by  helping  first  of  all  the  secondary 
schools  out  of  what  has  become  the 
disaster  of  the  general  course,  trapped  as  it 
is  in  the  coils  of  an  inappropriate  academic 
tradition.  Ironically,  within  these  same 
schools,  one  must  also  find  a way  of 
heightening  the  academic  expectations  for 
those  most  capable  of  benefitting  from  a 
higher  standard.  Perhaps  one  of  the 
difficulties  is  that  these  efforts  must  go  on 
in  the  same  schools  — the  comprehensive 
high  school  model.  I believe  that  this  is  at 
least  part  of  the  difficulty,  and  I want  to 
suggest  that  one  creative  response  to  the 
challenge  of  the  dropouts  is  to  develop 
within  the  public  system  a much  wider 
range  of  specialized  schools.  Of  course,  we 
have  a number  of  such  schools  at  present 
— some  tacit  and  some  acknowledged.  On 
the  tacit  level,  there  are  the  academic  high 
schools  — some  close  to  the  English  Gram- 
mar School  model  — which  exist  in  many 
of  our  upper  income  neighborhoods.  On 
the  acknowledged  level,  there  are  at  least  a 
few  outstanding  technical  high  schools 
which  have  learned  that  their  focus  and 
explicit  commitment  is  of  value  not  only  to 
the  learning  but  also  to  the  developing 
identity  of  their  students.  I would  recom- 
mend that  we  expand  this  system  both  in 
terms  of  the  areas  of  specialization  (to 
include,  for  example,  schools  focussed  on 
the  fine  arts,  the  natural  sciences,  physical 
and  health  education,  the  humanities,  and 
philosophy)  and  in  terms  of  age  range. 

There  is  no  need  for  such  specialization  to 
be  limited  to  secondary  schools.  It  could 
easily  become  the  focus  of  learning  for 
young  people  from  the  fourth  grade  onward. 

As  with  the  ‘fix’  of  educational  technolo- 
gy, so  the  ‘fix’  of  specialization  carries  with 
it  its  own  dangers  against  which  we  must 
guard.  Included  among  these  dangers  are: 
the  probable  necessity  for  abandoning  the 
concept  of  the  neighborhood  school  for  all 
but  the  primary  grades;  the  difficulty  of 
insuring  that  the  barriers  between  school 
districts  are  more  permeable  so  that  young 
people  have  access  to  the  full  range  of 
specializations;  the  special  problems  intro- 
duced by  specialization  in  rural  and/or 
remote  areas  of  the  province;  the  less- 
than-equal  distribution  across  society’s 
various  socio-economic  groups  of  the 
ability  to  take  advantage  of  the  options 
offered;  and,  finally,  the  possibility  that 
such  specialization  will  lead  to  a large  scale 
‘ghettoization’  of  young  children  in  the  first 


instance  and  of  society  at  large  at  a 
somewhat  later  stage. 

I would  not  want  to  gainsay  these 
difficulties,  although  I do  think  that  it  is 
time  we  admitted  that  the  comprehensive 
high  school  — whatever  its  very  real 
advantages  — has  not,  in  fact,  succeeded 
in  effecting  the  reduction  in  vicious  status 
distinctions  that  its  supporters  suggested 
was  one  of  its  important  characteristics. 
Further,  there  is  the  positive  possibility 
that  specialization,  in  reflecting  the  hetero- 
geneity of  our  society,  might  be  a 
motivationally  important  vehicle  for  learn- 
ing that  would  contribute  to  a lessening  of 
the  dropout  problem  in  all  its  manifesta- 
tions. It  is  true  that  in  the  resulting 
heterogeneity  of  the  public  schools,  the 
variation  in  quality  as  between  schools 
would  be  likely  to  increase,  but  if  this 
could  be  explicitly  recognized,  it  would 
provide  the  public  a basis  for  a more 
informed  choice  than  is  currently  the  case! 

The  Ultimate  Importance  of  the  Teacher 
Finally,  I would  like  to  return  to  what  I 
referred  to  earlier  as  the  existential 
problem  of  education.  As  Jacques  Barzun 
has  reminded  us,  no  school  or  college  or 
university  is  ever  just  right;  it  is  only  by 
the  constant  effort  of  its  teachers  that  it 
can  even  be  called  satisfactory.  To  quote 
Barzun:  ‘for  a school  is  the  junior  form  of 
a government  and  a government  is  never 
good,  though  one  may  be  better  than  the 
rest.  The  reason  is  the  same  in  both  cases: 
the  system  must  create,  not  by  force  and 
not  by  bribes,  some  measure  of  common 
understanding  and  common  action  in  the 
teeth  of  diversity.’ 

What  does  this  mean  for  teachers?  As 
Barzun  again  has  pointed  out,  teaching  is 
an  unnatural  life.  Like  governing,  it  is 
telling  somebody  else  how  to  think  and 
how  to  behave.  That  it  is  for  another’s 
good  does  not  change  the  unhappy  fact  of 
going  against  another’s  desire  to  play, 
whistle,  or  talk  instead  of  listening  and 
learning.  As  many  teachers  have  found  out 
to  their  astonishment,  teaching  is  a blessing 
thoroughly  disguised.’ 

Nevertheless,  just  as  we  cannot  do 
without  governing,  we  cannot  do  without 
teaching.  The  ‘menace  of  the  untaught’  can 
be  seen  all  around  us.  They  menace  not 
only  themselves  but  also  the  rest  of  us. 
There  is  no  method  that  will  replace 
teaching.  Whatever  the  advantages  of 
educational  technology  (and  I have  refer- 
red to  several  of  these  earlier),  it  will  take 
better  than  average  teaching  and  learning 
ability  to  benefit  from  these  new  devices. 
Teaching  is  unlikely  to  change  in  its  barest 
essentials  as  a ‘hand-to-hand  and  face-to- 
face  encounter.’  I continue  to  draw 
sustenance  from  my  faith  in  teaching,  a 
faith  which  has  some  of  the  characteristics 
of  myth;  for  although  my  belief  is  strong, 
the  empirical  evidence  is  sometimes  weak. 
Myths  are  not,  however,  to  be  denied  their 
value.  They  may,  in  fact,  be  the  condition 
of  living  well.  □ 
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1 Introduction 

Les  unites  pedagogiques  pour  l’enseigne- 
ment  du  frangais  langue  maternelle  en 
Ontario  J’AI  A COEUR  LE  FRANQAIS 
ont  ete  conges  pour  repondre  aux  besoins 
specifiques  des  eleves  franco-ontariens. 
Pour  ce  faire,  nous  avons  elabore  les  unites 
a partir  de  donnees  sur  le  frangais  parle  et 
ecrit  des  eleves  frequentant  des  ecoles 
frangaises  en  Ontario  (cf.  Thibault  Dalkian 
et  Mougeon  1981  dans  cette  revue,  pour 
plus  de  details).  Les  donnees  nous  ont 
permis  d’identifier  et  de  quantifier  les 
difficultes  majeures  en  frangais  qu’eprou- 
vent  les  eleves  de  ces  ecoles.  II  faut 
mentionner  que  nos  unites  visent  non 
seulement  a remedier  aux  difficultes  speci- 
fiques que  nous  avons  reperees  mais  aussi 
a ameliorer  la  competence  generate  des 
eleves  en  frangais.  Les  unites  comprennent 
deux  series:  l’une  s’adresse  aux  eleves  du 
secondaire,  l’autre  a ceux  de  l’elemen- 
taire. 

Dans  le  present  article,  nous  voudrions 
foumir  au  lecteur  de  plus  amples  ren- 
seignements  sur  le  nombre,  la  forme  et  le 
contenu  des  exercices  dans  les  unites 
pedagogiques.  Chaque  unite  couvre 
un  aspect  particular  de  la  langue: 
les  prepositions  (unites  1,  3 et  4)  les 
conjonctions  de  subordination  (unite  5),  les 
pronoms  relatifs  (unite  6),  les  auxiliaires 
(unite  2)  et  les  modes  (unite  5).  Une  meme 
unite  comporte  plusieurs  types  de  difficult e 
dont  chacun  correspond  a une  infraction 
specifique  relevee  dans  le  frangais  ecrit  des 
eleves  (exemples:  l’usage  de  la  preposition 
SUR  (EN,  standard)  devant  les  mots 
voyage  et  vacances,  alter  SUR  un  voyage; 
1’ usage  de  A (DE,  standard)  comme 
marqueur  d’appartenance,  le  chapeau  A 
ma  mere).  Pour  chaque  type  de  difficulty 
nous  proposons  un  ensemble  de  quatre 
activites:  sensibilisation,  mise  en  pratique, 
renforcement  et  perfectionnement.  Ces 
quatre  activites  represented,  dans  l’ordre, 
une  progression.  Cette  progression  a ete 
congue  pour  faciliter  l’apprentissage  des 
regies  du  frangais  formel  par  les  eleves.  II 
faut  d’abord  sensibiliser  les  eleves  au 
probleme  particulier  que  represente  tel 
aspect  ou  element  de  la  langue.  A ce 
stade,  le  role  du  professeur  est  actif:  il  doit 
amener  ses  eleves  a decouvrir  la  regie  qui 
regit  l’emploi  de  l’element  a l’etude.  La 
presque  totalite  des  exercices  de  sensibili- 


sation peuvent  se  faire  oralement  et  la 
participation  de  laclasse  est  bienvenue.  A 
[’oppose,  les  activites  de  perfectionnement 
n’exigent  pas  d’apport  didactique  de  la  part 
du  professeur:  ce  dernier  ne  fait  que 
presenter  l’exercice  a ses  eleves.  Pour  les 
eleves,  l’exigence  est  double:  ils  doivent 
prouver  qu’ils  ont  bien  assimile  la  regie  et 
ils  doivent  le  faire  a un  niveau  productif, 
soit  a l’ecrit. 

Les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique, 
comme  leur  denomination  l’indique,  permet- 
tent  aux  eleves  d’exercer  leur  habilete  a 
manipuler  la  regie.  Quant  aux  activites  de 
renforcement,  elles  viennent  completer  les 
activites  de  mise  en  pratique  dans  le  cas  ou 
ces  dernieres  se  sont  averees  insuffisantes 
pour  assurer  l’acquisition  de  l’element  a 
l’etude.  Les  activites  de  renforcement 
constituent  un  supplement  de  pratique  qui 
ne  peut  etre  que  profitable  pour  les  eleves. 

2 Inventaire  des  exercices 
Les  unites  component  une  variete  d’exer- 
cices.  Nous  les  avons  regroupes  en  une 
dizaine  de  categories.  Dans  le  tableau  1 
nous  donnons  des  renseignements  sur  le 
nombre  et  la  frequence  des  exercices  pour 
l’ensemble  des  unites. 

Les  exercices  du  genre  remplir  les 
blancs  sont  les  plus  frequents  (30%).  Bien 
que  ces  exercices  soient  generalement  de 
type  structural  (behavioriste),  il  faut 
mentionner  que  le  tiers  d’entre  eux 
component  un  degre  de  complexity  qui 
implique  plus  qu’une  simple  operation 
mecanique  mais  aussi  le  fait  de  justifier,  de 
choisir,  de  transformer  un  vocable  ou  un 
segment.  Le  remplissage  des  blancs  se  fait 
soit  dans  le  cadre  d’un  texte  racontant  un 
evenement  ou  une  histoire  soit  dans  le 
contexte  d’une  serie  de  phrases  detachees. 
Dans  le  premier  cas  l’eleve  doit  done  aussi 
concentrer  son  attention  sur  le  deroule- 
ment  de  Taction  ou  de  l’e venement  pour 
saisir  la  logique  du  texte.  Dans  le  deuxieme 
cas  les  exercices  sont  plus  mecaniques. 
Cependant  ils  ont  le  merite  de  minimiser 
l’effet  plus  ou  moins  distrayant  du  texte 
suivi. 

Les  exercices  “remplir  les  blancs”  se 
retrouvent  surtout  dans  les  activites  de 
renforcement  mais  apparaissent  aussi, 
quoique  peu  frequemment,  dans  les  ac- 
tivity s de  mise  en  pratique.  Nous  pouvons 
expliquer  ce  phenomene  par  le  fait  que  les 


activites  de  renforcement  constituent  un 
supplement  de  pratique,  necessaire  dans  le 
cas  ou  la  maitrise  d’un  type  est  incomplete 
et  optionnel  dans  l’autre  cas.  Ces  activites 
n’ont  pas  un  but  formateur  comme  les 
activites  de  mise  en  pratique;  e’est 
pourquoi  le  genre  d’exercices  qui  s’y 
rattache  a fait  l’objet  d’une  moins  grande 
sophistication.  De  plus,  comme  les  ac- 
tivites  de  renforcement  visent  a de velopper 
un  certain  automatisme  dans  la  manipula- 
tion de  l’element  a l’etude,  il  est  normal 
que  les  exercices  “remplir  les  blancs”  y 
figurent  en  plus  grand  nombre. 

Viennent  ensuite  les  exercices  qui 
consistent  a composer  a partir  d’un  theme 
donne  un  court  texte  ou  encore  a rediger 
un  certain  nombre  de  phrases  selon  des 
directives  bien  precises  (exemple:  tel 
element  doit  y figurer).  Ces  exercices 


Tableau  1.  Les  differents  genres  d’exercices 
contenus  dans  les  unites. 

Genres  d’exercices  # % 

1. L’eleve  doit  remplir  les  blancs  87  30 

2.  L’eleve  doit  composer  (phrases 

ou  texte)  68  23 

3. L’eleve  doit  deduire,  observer  (32) 
creer,  categoriser  ou  comparer  (6)  38  13 

4. L’eleve  doit  trouver  un  element 
(Le  relever  ou  le  deduire)  justifier 

un  element  ou  le  corriger  30  10 

5.  L’eleve  doit  repondre  a des 
questions 

6. L’eleve  doit  repondre  a des 

questions  16  5 

7. L’eleve  doit  proceder  a partir 

d’ illustrations  (a  l’elementaire 
seulement)  15  5 

8. L’ele ve  doit  completer  ou 
transformer  un  membre 

de  phrase  12  4 

9. L’eleve  doit  faire  des  mots  croises  6 2 

lO.L’eleve  doit  faire  ou  completer 

un  dessin  faire  une  mime  (a 
l’elementaire  seulement  3 1 

1 l.L’eleve  doit  indiquer  la 

fonction  grammatical  ou  classer 
des  elements  dans  une  categoric 
grammatical  (au  secondaire 
seulement)  2 1 ^ 

TOTAL  294 100 
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SCHEMA 


UNITES  PEDAGOGIQUES 


Series 


Unites  elementaires 


Unites  secondaires 
(voir  elementaire) 


type  1 type  2 type  3 etc 


Activite  Activite  Activite  Activite 

de  de  mise  en  de  de 

sensibilisation  pratique  renforcement  perfectionnement 


1 exercice  3 exercices  2 exercices  1 exercice 


constituent  23%  du  total  des  exercices.  Les 
exercices  “composer”  se  retrouvent  a la 
fois  dans  les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique 
et  de  perfectionnement.  Au  sein  des 
activites  de  mise  en  pratique,  c’est  surtout 
dans  les  exercices  controles  qu’ils 
apparaissent,  exercices  par  le  biais  des- 
quels  l’enseignant  peut  verifier  le  degre 
d’acquisition  d’une  forme  ou  d'une  struc- 
ture. De  cette  verification  dependra  la 
poursuite  ou  non  des  exercices  au  moyen 
de  l’activite  de  perfectionnement.  On  peut 
remarquer  que  cette  demiere  activite  inclut 
presque  exclusivement  des  exercices 
“composer”  (98%).  Cette  etape  finale  que 
constitue  l’activite  de  perfectionnement, 
met  l'accent  sur  l’aspect  productif  dans  la 
manipulation  de  l’element  a l’etude. 

L’eleve  joue  done  un  role  actif  dans  cette 
derniere  etape  du  processus  d’apprentis- 
sage  en  s’adonnant  a la  composition  d’un 
court  texte  ou  d'un  ensemble  de  phrases. 

Les  exercices  qui  consistent  surtout  a 
deduire  ou  observer  et,  dans  certains  cas,  a 
creer,  categoriser  ou  comparer,  consti- 
tuent 13%  du  total  des  exercices  a 
l’elementaire  et  au  secondaire.  Ces  exer- 
cices se  retrouvent  exclusivement  dans  les 
activites  de  sensibilisation.  Ils  sont  pour  la 
plupart  construits  a partir  de  phrases 
i detachees  mais  ils  se  presentent  egalement 
i sous  la  forme  de  textes  (et/ou  chansons). 

Les  exercices  dans  lesquels  les  eleves 
doivent  d’abord  trouver  des  elements 
! (e’est-a-dire  les  relever  dans  un  texte  ou 
dans  un  ensemble  de  phrases  detachees  ou 
encore  les  deduire  a partir  d’un  texte  ou 
d’un  ensemble  de  phrases)  et  ensuite,  dans 
certains  cas,  les  justifier  ou  les  corriger, 
totalisent  10%  de  l’ensemble  des  exercices. 
On  les  retrouve  surtout  dans  les  activites 
de  mise  en  pratique  et  de  renforcement 
mais  aussi,  quoique  dans  une  moindre 
proportion,  dans  les  activites  de  sensibi- 
j lisation.  Ces  exercices  se  presentent 
jj  surtout  sous  la  forme  de  textes  mais  aussi 
sous  la  forme  de  phrases  et  enfin  sous  la 
forme  de  debats. 


Certains  exercices  ont  une  frequence 
d’emploi  relativement  semblable.  II  s’agit 
d'abord  des  exercices  dans  lesquels  les 
eleves  doivent  repondre  a des  questions. 

Ils  represented  6%  du  total  des  exercices. 
La  majeure  partie  de  ces  exercices  apparait 
dans  les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique.  On 
en  trouve  quelques-uns  dans  les  activites 
de  renforcement.  Tous  ces  exercices,  sans 
exception,  se  presentent  sous  forme  de 
textes:  les  eleves  doivent  done  repondre  a 
des  questions  portant  sur  un  texte. 

Les  exercices  de  correspondance  re- 
presented 5%  du  total  des  exercices.  Ce 
genre  d’exercices  se  retrouve  surtout  dans 
les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique  et  aussi, 
quoique  plus  rarement,  dans  celles  de 
renforcement.  Tous  ces  exercices  ont  ete 
construits  a partir  de  deux  series  de 
propositions.  11  s’agit  de  reconstituer  les 
phrases  que  Ton  peut  former  en  associant 
les  propositions  de  la  premiere  serie  avec 
celles  de  la  seconde.  Ce  jeu  dissociation 
implique  non  seulement  une  connaissance 
appropriee  de  l’element  a l'etude  mais 
aussi  une  capacite  d’exercer  des  jugements 
relatifs  a la  compatibility  semantique  des 
propositions  disjointes. 

Les  exercices  dans  lesquels  les  eleves 
doivent  proceder  a partir  d’illustrations 
constituent  egalement  5%,  du  total  des 
exercices.  Ces  exercices  demanded  plus 
que  la  simple  observation  d’un  dessin  mais 
aussi  le  fait  de  repondre  a des  questions,  de 
rediger  des  phrases  ou  un  texte,  de  faire 
correspondre  les  dessins  a des  phrases, 
etc.  Ces  exercices  sont  exclusifs  a 
l’elementaire.  Une  evaluation  empirique  de 
nos  unites  a revele  que  ce  genre  d’exercice 
avait  un  qttrait  certain  pour  les  jeunes  de 
l’elementaire  mais  6tait  juge  trop  infantile 
par  ceux  du  secondaire  (cf.  Beniak  et 
Mougeon  1980).  Ces  exercices  a partir 
d’illustrations  se  retrouvent  dans  les  quatre 
categories  d’activites:  mise  en  pratique, 
renforcement,  sensibilisation  et 
perfectionnement . 

Le  genre  d’exercices  qui  consiste  a 


completer  un  membre  de  phrase  (ajouter 
un  segment  manquant)  ou  a transformer  un 
membre  de  phrase  (restructurer  un  seg- 
ment selon  les  indications  donnees)  re- 
pfesente  4%  du  total  des  exercices  a 
l’elementaire  et  au  secondaire.  Ces  exer- 
cices se  retrouvent  majoritairement  dans 
les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique.  Ils 
figurent  en  moins  grand  nombre  dans  les 
activites  de  renforcement. 

Viennent  ensuite  les  mots  croises, 
exercices  qui  totalisent  2%  de  l’ensemble 
des  exercices.  Les  mots  croises  se 
retrouvent  surtout  dans  les  activites  de  mise 
en  practique  mais  aussi  dans  les  activites 
renforcement  et  de  perfectionnement. 

Les  exercices  dans  lesquels  les  eleves 
doivent  faire  ou  completer  un  dessin  ou 
encore  executer  une  mime  ne  representent 
que  1%  de  l’ensemble  des  exercices.  Ils 
n’apparaissent  toutefois  qu’a  l’elementaire 
pour  des  raisons  similaires  a celles 
invoquees  plus  haut  au  sujet  des  activites  a 
partir  d’illustrations.  Ces  exercices  ne  se 
trouvent  que  dans  les  activites  de  mise  en 
pratique. 

Le  dernier  genre  d’exercices  consiste  a 
indiquer  la  fonction  grammatical  d’un  ou 
de  plusieurs  elements  ou  encore  a classer 
des  element § dans  une  categorie  gram- 
matical. Ces  exercices  representent  un 
peu  moins  de  1%  du  total  des  exercices. 
Comme  ces  exercices  impliquent  l’emploi 
de  concepts  grammaticaux  bien  acquis  et 
une  certaine  capacite  d’analyser  sa  langue 
comme  un  systeme  symbolique  que  Ton 
peut  isoler,  ils  ont  ete  reserves  aux  eleves 
du  secondaire.  Ces  exercices  apparaissent 
uniquement  dans  les  activites  de  mise  en 
pratique. 

3 Oral  vs.  Ecrit 

Pres  de  15%  des  exercices  peuvent  etre 
realises  oralement.  Ce  pourcentage  tient 
compte  de  tous  les  exercices  ou  il  a ete  fait 
mention  de  l’ oral  dans  les  directives 
donnees  aux  enseignants.  En  fait,  le 
pourcentage  reel  d’exercices  possibles  a 
1’oral  est  superieur  a 15%  si  Ton  considere 
que  toutes  les  activites  de  sensibilisation 
sont  susceptibles  d’etre  realisees  a l’oral, 
bien  que  l'indication  d’une  telle  possibilite 
n’ait  pas  toujours  ete  donnee  aux  enseignants. 

A l’elementaire  et  au  secondaire,  a part 
les  activites  de  sensibilisation  ou  cette 
possibilite  est  toujours  presente,  c’est  dans 
les  activites  de  mise  en  pratique  que  les 
exercices  a 1’oral  apparaissent  le  plus 
frequemment.  Mentionnons  en  tout  dernier 
lieu,  que  l’enseignant  est  toujours  fibre 
d’adapter  ou  de  modifier  un  exercice  pour 
permettre  son  utilisation  a l’oral  et  a cet 
effet,  la  plupart  des  exercices  sont 
facilement  malleables. 

4 Conclusion 

Le  contenu  des  unites  pedagogiques 
reflete  notre  volonte  d’offrir  a l’enseignant 
un  ensemble  varie  d’exercices  dans  un 
cadre  pedagogique  approprie  au  probleme 

Continued  on  page  24 
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SCHOOLING 

and  Education 

~ there  is  a difference 


E.  George  Cochrane 

The  following  contribution  from  E.  George 
Cochrane  is  the  second  in  Orbit’s  series  of 
invited  articles  by  distinguished  educators. 

Dr.  Cochrane  is  currently  Secretary 
General,  Quebec  Association  of  Protestant 
School  Boards,  and  President  of  the  Montreal 
Chapter  of  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  He  also  lectures 
in  English  at  Concordia  University.  During 
his  long  career,  Dr.  Cochrane  has  served  as 
a principal,  curriculum  coordinator,  Director 
of  Instructional  Services,  and  a teacher  and 
guidance  councillor  in  the  Montreal  area. 

A large  proportion  of  the  problems  that 
plague  public  education  in  this  country 
today  have  their  genesis  in  a regrettable 
but  all  too  popular  tendency  to  confuse 
education  and  schooling. 

Schooling  is  a relatively  easy  to  define.  It 
has  to  do  with  what  happens  (or  should 
happen)  in  a school. 

Education,  a much  broader  and  infinitely 
more  complex  process,  is  what  happens  as 


Dr.  E.  George  Cochrane 


a result  of  the  interactions  of  an  individual 
with  the  stimuli  provided  by  family,  peers, 
community,  church,  print  materials,  mass 
media,  and  schools.  If  this  process  of 
education  is  successful,  it  will  result  in  the 
development  of  a human  being  who  has  at 
least  an  adequate  mastery  of  the  basic 
communication  skills  of  reading,  writing, 
listening,  and  speaking;  who  has  learned, 
to  the  extent  that  his  native  intelligence 
permits  him  to  do  so,  the  not  easily 
mastered' techniques  of  critical  and  logical 
thinking;  who  has  gained  an  appreciation  of 
the  artistic;  who  has  learned  the  human 
relations  skills  that  will  enable  him  to 
function  happily  and  effectively  with  other 
human  beings;  who  has  sorted  out  his  own 
philosophy  of  life  in  terms  of  what  that 
implies  in  the  domain  of  religion,  morals, 
and  values;  who  has  learned  to  work  and  to 
appreciate  demanding  challenges;  who  is, 
in  short,  a mature,  rational  and  civilized 
human  being. 

I suggest  that  too  many  of  those 
responsible  for  deciding  upon  the  goals  to 
which  our  public  school  system  should  be 
working  toward  — a group  that  includes 
teachers,  principals,  senior  administrators, 
Ministry  of  Education  gurus  and  not  a few 
parents  — are  expecting  the  school  to 
assume  almost  complete  responsibility  for 
the  education  of  the  nation’s  young.  The 
resulting  lamentable  gap  between  expecta- 
tions and  realizations  does  much  to  explain 
the  fusilades  of  criticism  to  which  our 
schools  are  being  subjected. 

We  have  succumbed  to  the  implied 
flattery  of  a society  that  has  deluded  itself 
into  believing  that  what  is  wrong  with  the 
world  can  be  cured  by  the  schools.  Have 
teen-age  pregnancies  reached  the  epidemic 
stage?  Let  the  schools  teach  sex  education. 
Is  there  a problem  with  drug  abuse?  The 
schools  should  be  able  to  handle  that. 
Carnage  on  the  highways?  We  need  more 
driver  education  and  the  place  for  it  is  in 
the  schools.  Our  young  people  are  not  as  fit 
as  senile  Swedes?  Let  the  schools  teach 
more  physical  education.  And  so  on,  and 
on,  and  on. 

The  plain  fact  is  that  there  is  a finite  limit 
to  what  even  the  best  of  our  schools  can 
accomplish.  By  stretching  their  resources 


in  time,  staff,  materials  and,  energy  too 
thinly,  we  can  guarantee  that  the  schools 
will  do  a poor  job  in  all  domains,  including 
those  few  that  they  are  really  designed  and 
equipped  to  cope  with. 

Dr.  J.M.  ‘Jim’  Paton  is  a feisty, 
articulate,  and  thoughtful  educator  who  has 
spent  something  in  excess  of  four  decades 
in  Canadian  education  (Ontario-Quebec 
variety).  He  now  lives  in  quiet  retirement 
in  Toronto  although  I hesitate  to  apply  that 
adjective  ‘quiet’  to  such  an  outspoken 
critic.  Back  in  the  ’50s,  when  he  was  the 
General  Secretary  of  the  Provincial  Asso- 
ciation of  Protestant  Teachers  of  Quebec, 
he  wrote  for  that  organization’s  magazine 
an  article  entitled  ‘Disciplined  Intelligence 

— The  Chief  Aim  of  Education.’1 

The  title  reveals  the  thesis:  the  schools 
should  be  concentrating  their  resources  on 
the  development  of  the  ability  and  the  habit 
of  responding  to  problems  and  challenges 
with  a disciplined  intelligence.  But  we  have 
been  sadly  guilty  of  encouraging  our 
schools  to  dissipate  their  energies  in  valiant 
but  doomed  efforts  to  be  all  things  to  all 
men  — and,  lest  any  women’s  libera- 
tionists  in  the  reading  audience  take 
offence,  to  all  women  too. 

It  appears  to  me  that  it  is  long  past  time 
for  us  to  be  proceeding  to  the  admittedly 
arduous  task  of  identifying  the  goals  that 
our  schools  should  be  pursuing  — and  the 
development  of  disciplined  intelligence  is 
surely  one  of  the  most  important  of  them. 

John  Erskine,  a truly  great  teacher 
whose  name  is  associated  with  Columbia 
University,  once  wrote  a perceptive  essay 
in  which  he  pointed  out  the  tendency  for 
the  English  to  place  a relatively  low  value 
on  intelligence.  He  illustrated  his  thesis  by 
turning  to  the  pages  of  English  literature, 
quoting,  as  one  example,  Charles  Kings- 
ley’s famous  ‘Be  good,  sweet  maid,  and  let 
who  will  be  clever,’  the  clear  implication 
being  that  there  is  something  antithetical 
between  moral  goodness  and  intelligence. 
Erskine  goes  on  to  develop  his  thesis  that 
everyone  has  a moral  obligation  to  develop 
and  use  his  intellectual  capacities.2 

‘Disciplined  intelligence’  — it  has  a 
magnificent  ring  to  it  and,  in  an  era  when 
all  too  rarely  do  we  see  much  tangible 
evidence  of  either  discipline  or  intelligence, 
it  should  become  the  rallying  call  of  all  who 
believe  that  schools  can  make  a difference 

— but  a difference  only  to  the  extent  that 
they  marshall  their  not  inconsiderable 
energy  and  resourc.es  in  pursuit  of  those 
goals  that  reflect  a recognition  of  the 
preeminent  importance  of  intellectual  de- 
velopment. □ 

Notes 

1.  J.M.  Paton,  ‘Disciplined  Intelligence  — 
The  Chief  Aim  of  Education!  The 
Teachers'  Magazine,  Feb.  1956,  pp.  22. 

2.  John  Erskine,  ‘The  Moral  Obligation 
To  Be  Intelligent.’  In  Great  Essays,  Ed. 
Houston  Peterson.  New  York:  Washington 
Square  Press,  Inc.,  1954. 
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Can  we  change  our  students’ 

Racial  Attitudes? 


The  following  article  is.  written  by  a winner 
of  a 1981  Ontario  Hilroy  Fellowship 
Award  for  innovative  teaching  practices. 
We  hope  to  publish  two  more  articles  by 
1981  winners  in  future  issues  of  Orbit. 

Candidates  for  Hilroy  Fellowships  are 
selected  for  awards  by  an  Advisory 
Council,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Roy 
C.  Hill  Charitable  Foundation.  Application 
forms,  in  English  or  French,  may  be 
obtained  by  writing  to  Ontario  Teachers’ 
Federation,  1260  Bay  Street,  Toronto. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  October  31  each 
year. 


Would  let  them 

visit  the  country. 

93.5 

Would  let  them 

live  in  the  country. 

83.9 

Would  let  them 

attend  the  same  school. 

77.4 

Would  let  them  live 

in  the  same  neighborhood. 

75.6 

Would  let  them 

live  next  door. 

64.9 

Would  let  them 

play  at  their  home. 

59.8 

Would  let  them  come  to 

a party  at  their  house. 

58.4 

Would  have  them 

as  their  best  friends. 

53.9 

Would  marry  them. 

13.3 

M.  Ahmed  Ijaz 

The  Pitman  Report  (1977)  and  the  report 
by  Dr.  Ubale  on  the  concerns  of  South 
East  Asians  in  Toronto  (1977)  document 
a long  list  of  overt  and  blatant  acts  of  racial 
discrimination.  Henry,  in  her  study  The 
Dynamics  of  Racism  in  Toronto,  found 
that:  ‘16  per  cent  of  the  population  can  be 
considered  extremely  racist;  35  per  cent 
incline  toward  racism;  19  per  cent  are 
extremely  tolerant,  and  30  per  cent  incline 
towards  tolerance’  (1978,  p.  1). 

While  open  manifestations  of  racial 
prejudice  have  received  considerable  atten- 
tion from  the  media  in  recent  years,  no 


Ethnic  Group 
Indian 

Pakistani 

Canadians 

Canadians 

% 

% 

92.3 

81.9 

75.6 

72.1 

69.6 

64.5 

64.9 

58.4 

48.5 

43.4 

44.9 

38.0 

43.7 

35.8 

40.7 

34.5 

9.7 

4.2 

previous  empirical  investigation  in  Canada 
has  undertaken  to  examine  the  racial 
attitudes  of  elementary  school  children. 

We  recently  carried  out  such  a study  (Ijaz, 
1980). 

Altogether,  170  Anglo-Canadian  students 
and  152  students  belonging  to  other  ethnic 
groups,  from  eight  Grade  5 and  eight  Grade 
6 classes  in  two  high-density  and  two 
low-density  schools  in  Scarborough,  On- 
tario, participated  in  the  study.  High- 
density  schools  were  defined  as  those  in 
which  30  per  cent  of  the  school  population 
belonged  to  the  Black  and  East  Indian 
ethnic  groups;  low-density  schools  as  those 
in  which  1 1 per  cent  of  the  school 
population  belonged  to  the  two  ethnic 
groups.  The  two  contrasting  situations, 
although  arbitrarily  designated  ‘high’  and 
‘low’  density,  are  believed  to  represent  the 
two  extremes  in  the  composition  of  the 
student  population  in  the  Scarborough 
elementary  schools  with  respect  to  these 
two  ethnic  groups. 

Three  attitudinal  and  behavioral  mea- 
sures were  employed:  a semantic  differen- 
tial measure,  the  Bogardus  Social  Distance 
Scale,  and  a contact  questionnaire  de- 
signed to  elicit  information  about  the 
amount  of  intergroup  interaction  between 
Anglo-Canadian  students  and  students 
belonging  to  the  two  minority  groups. 

Racial  Attitudes  toward  Blacks  and  East 
Indians 

No  significant  differences  in-attitudes 
toward  Blacks  and  East  Indians  were 
found  between  Anglo-Canadian  children 
attending  high-and  low-density  schools.  In 
both  types  of  school  setting,  the  attitudes 
of  Anglo-Canadian  students  toward  the  two 
minority  groups  proved  to  be  highly 
negative.  Blacks  were  evaluated  somewhat 
more  positively  than  East  Indians.  A clear 
distinction  emerged  between  ‘Indian  Cana- 
dians’ and  ‘Pakistani  Canadians’;  the  latter 
group  was  evaluated  more  negatively. 

This  picture  reflects  recent  social  trends 
which  have  been  characterized  by  a shift 
from  Blacks  to  East  Indians  as  the  prime 
target  of  racial  prejudice.  In  many  in- 
stances, Pakistani  Canadians  have  been 
singled  out  as  the  object  of  racial 
discrimination,  slurs,  name  calling,  and 
physical  abuse.  Since  immigrants  from 
India  and  Pakistan  belong  to  essentially  the 
same  racial  group  and  are  hard  to 
distinguish  through  their  facial  features, 
they  are  usually  perceived  as  one  ethnic 
group.  The  term  ‘Paki’  is  often  used  as  an 
abusive  word  which  is  applied  to  both 
groups  alike. 


Table  1 


Comparison  of  the  Social  Distance  Responses  of  Anglo-Canadian  Students  Toward  the 
Three  Ethnic  Groups 

Variable 

Black 
Canadians 

% 
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The  Self-Concept  of  Black  and  East  Indian 
Children 

The  results  also  revealed  that  children 
belonging  to  the  Black  and  East  Indian 
minority  groups  evaluated  their  own 
groups  much  less  positively  than  did 
Anglo-Canadian  respondents.  It  is  possible 
that  the  low  self-image  of  Black  and  East 
Indian  children  may  be  related  to  strong 
feelings  of  ethnicity  among  Anglo- 
Canadians  and  to  their  low  regard  for 
members  of  the  two  minority  groups.  Such 
an  interpretation  would  be  in  harmony  with 
the  views  expressed  by  theorists  such  as 
Allport  (1965),  D.P.  Ausubel  and  P. 
Ausubel  (1959),  Deutsch  (1969),  Kardiner 
and  Ouesey  (1957),  Pettigrew  (1964),  and 
Tannenbaum  (1962)  who  maintain  that  the 
attitudes  held  by  the  majority  group  have  a 
direct  bearing  on  the  self-image  of  minority 
groups  and  that  they  may  prevent  the 
development  of  a healthy  self-image  in 
members  of  a minority  group. 

A Program  For  Changing  Racial  Attitudes 
The  findings  of  our  study  clearly  suggested 
that,  despite  the  efforts  of  administrators 
and  teachers  alike  to  stress  and  promote 
multicultural  ism  (both  in  the  selection  of 
curriculum  content  and  in  extra-curricular 
activities),  such  efforts  had  been  ineffec- 
tive in  promoting  positive  ethnic  attitudes 
toward  Blacks  and  East  Indians.  Further- 
more, the  greater  opportunity  for  inter- 
ethnic contact  in  the  high-density  schools 
had  not  contributed  to  significantly  better 
attitudes. 

The  students’  negative  racial  attitudes 
were  attributed  largely  to  prevailing  at- 
titudes in  society  as  a whole.  We  asked 
ourselves  whether,  in  view  of  perceived 
social  norms,  students’  negative  racial 
attitudes  were  inevitable.  We  also  decided 
to  try  a new  approach  to  improve  their 
attitudes. 

Traditional  approaches  to  the  study  of 
other  cultures  — approaches  which  focus- 
sed predominantly  on  the  imparting  of 
information  about  those  cultures  — had 
failed.  Hence  we  decided  to  introduce  a 
program  which  appealed  both  to  the 
children’s  intellects  and  to  their  emotions. 
The  program  involved  a combined  activity 
and  experience  approach,  emphasizing 
cultural  similarities  and  cultural  diversities. 


Elementary  school  children  learn  about  other  cultures  through  drama,  music, 
folk-dance,  and  crafts. 


Rina  Singha  Reddy,  founder  director  of 
the  Canadian  Multicultural  Dance  Theatre 
and  well-known  for  her  use  of  dance  in 
curriculum  learning,  was  hired  to  teach  a 
multicultural  unit  on  India.  This  unit 
sought  to  elucidate  moral  and  social  values 
prevailing  in  India  by  describing  and 
interpreting  typical  behavioral  patterns  in  a 
variety  of  everyday  situations  and  by 
asking  students  to  act  out  such  behaviors 
in  imaginary  situations.  Similar  values  and 
social  attitudes  were  traced  in  the  Cana- 
dian and  other  cultures.  Cultural  differ- 
ences were  described  as  being  essentially 
different  manifestations  of  similar  human 
values.  The  above  concepts  were  con- 
veyed predominantly  through  the  medium 
of  the  arts:  drama,  music,  folk-dance,  and 
crafts. 

Indian  folk  dances  are  characterized  by  a 
distinct  language  of  symbolic  hand  gestures 
and  motions  which  are  expressive  of  social 
and  religious  behavior  and  of  a variety  of 
customs  and  traditions.  Such  gestures  and 
motions  as  the  dancer’s  tightly  folded 
hands  and  her  reverential  bowing  at  the 
beginning  of  a dance  — an  expression  of 
respect  for  her  teachers  and  the  deity  — 
relate  to  patterns  of  greeting  in  everyday 
life.  Religious  rituals  reflected  in  the 
dances,  such  as  the  lighting  of  candles  at 
Divali  and  the  Hindu  festival  of  light,  may 
be  compared  to  similar  customs  and 
traditions  in  other  cultures  — for  example, 
the  Jewish  festival  of ‘Hanukkah’  and  the 
Swedish  festival  of  St.  Lucia.  Harvest  and 
thanksgiving  dances  in  India  and  North 
America  may  be  interpreted  in  terms  of 
different  geographic  and  climatic  conditions. 

Folk  dances  as  a form  of  communal 
celebration  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
were  learned  and  discussed.  It  was  shown 
that  although  such  dances  may  differ 
across  cultures,  the  feelings  expressed  by 
them  are  universal  and  are  shared  by  all 
peoples:  the  happiness  felt  at  a wedding,  at 
the  birth  of  a child,  and  on  other  joyous 
occasions;  the  grief  experienced  at  the  loss 
of  a beloved  person,  or  the  misery  and 
hardship  resulting  from  natural  and  other 
disasters. 


As  well  as  a medium  of  instruction, 
dances  provided  starting-points  for  dis- 
cussion and  for  initiating  a variety  of  other 
activities  such  as  story-telling,  toy-making, 
and  crafts.  Of  special  appeal  to  the 
students  was  a comparison  of  children’s 
games  and  toys  in  India,  Canada,  and  other 
parts  of  the  world.  The  children  learned 
chanting  games  from  different  countries  — 
‘Aam  Wala’  (The  mango  man)  from  India, 

‘Me  store  is  me  store  Miss  Mary’  from 
Jamaica,  and  ‘Draw  me  a bucket  of  water’ 
from  Canada.  They  played  different  ver- 
sions of ‘tag’  and  ‘blindman’s  buff.’  They 
constructed  toys  such  as  a saree-dressed 
cardboard  doll,  a bouncing  bird  (made  from 
scraps  of  colored  fabric),  and  cardboard 
elephants. 

The  program  consisted  of  nine  70- 
minute  sessions  held  at  weekly  intervals.  It 
stimulated  interest  in  the  East  Indian 
culture  in  particular,  and  in  other  cultures 
in  general,  and  it  led  to  various  kinds  of 
follow-up  work  in  Social  Studies,  Lan- 
guage Arts,  arts  and  crafts,  and  music. 

(For  a detailed  description  of  the  program, 
see  Ijaz  and  Iiaz  — 1981). 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  program,  its 
effect  on  students’  racial  attitudes  toward 
East  Indians  was  evaluated.  The  results 
revealed  significantly  improved  attitudes  of 
Anglo-Canadian  students  toward  East  In- 
dians and  improved  attitudes  of  East 
Indian  students  toward  their  own  ethnic 
group.  A follow-up  study  showed  that  the 
effects  of  the  program  were  maintained 
three  months  after  its  conclusion. 

Why  was  this  program  so  successful  in 
changing  racial  attitudes?  The  success  may 
be  attributed  largely  to  the  method  of 
instruction  employed.  A wealth  of  informa- 
tion was  provided  about  the  East  Indian 
culture,  but  the  method  of  imparting  such 
information  differed  considerably  from  that 
traditionally  used  in  Social  Studies  lessons. 

The  program  placed  a strong  emphasis  on 
role  playing  — i.e.,  on  the  students’ 
vicarious  identification  with  members  of 
the  East  Indian  culture  in  situations  typical  v 
of  that  culture.  Acting  out  the  role  of  a 
person  from  India  in  an  East  Indian 
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Table  2 


Comparison  of  the  Social  Distance  Responses  of  Anglo-Canadian  Students  Toward  Indian 
Canadians  Before  and  After  the  Program. 


Variable 
Would  let  them 

Pre  % 

Post  % 

visit  the  country. 
Would  let  them 

92 

100 

live  in  the  country. 
Would  let  them 

76 

94 

attend  the  same  school. 
Would  let  them 

70 

90 

live  in  the  same  neighborhood. 
Would  let  them 

65 

83 

live  next  door. 
Would  let  them 

49 

79 

play  at  their  home. 
Would  let  them 

45 

66 

come  to  a party  at  their  house. 
Would  have  them 

44 

64 

as  best  friends. 

41 

60 

Would  marry  them. 

10 

15 

environment  requires  not  only  role  reason- 
ing skill  but  also  emotional  identification 
with,  and  empathy  for,  that  person;  it 
requires  one  to  project  one’s  personality 
entirely  into  that  of  the  person  represented 
— to  understand  his  or  her  viewpoint,  to 
adopt  it,  and  to  act  in  accordance  with  it. 

Emotional  identification  with  members 
of  the  East  Indian  culture  may  have  been 
aided  by  the  instructor’s  strong  emphasis 
on  cross-cultural  similarities.  According  to 
Newcomb  (1950),  people  often  tend  to 
associate  being  different  with  being  bad. 
Such  associations  appear  to  derive  from 
a need  for  psychological  consistency  or 
balance.  Differences  are  felt  to  create 
dissonance  and,  for  this  reason,  they  are 
associated  with  badness.  By  contrast,  the 
perception  of  similarity  provides 
psychological  balance  and  is  more  likely  to 
evoke  associations  of  goodness  and 
acceptability.  It  is  possible  that,  by  relating 
East  Indian  customs,  traditions,  and 
behavioral  patterns  to  those  of  Canadians 
and  people  in  other  countries,  the  instruc- 
tor created  not  only  an  awareness  of  the 
existence  of  human  values,  attitudes,  and 
social  conventions  common  to  all  peoples 
but  also  reduced  the  notion  of  foreignness 
and  ‘strangeness’  that  the  children  may 
have  associated  with  the  East  Indian  culture. 


Conclusion 

The  findings  of  our  study  raise  serious 
doubts  about  the  effectiveness  of  present 
educational  measures  in  our  schools  for 
developing  positive  inter-ethnic  attitudes. 
The  racial  attitudes  revealed  by  Anglo- 
Canadian  students  toward  members  of 
visual  miniority  groups  do  not  portend  a 
good  omen  for  intergroup  relations.  The 
low  self-image  shown  by  students  belong- 
ing to  the  Black  and  East  Indian  minority 
groups  seriously  questions  the  efficacy  of 
current  educational  practices  to  help  each 
child  ‘develop  and  maintain  confidence  and 
a sense  of  self-worth’  ( The  Formative 
Years,  p.  4),  one  of  the  fundamental 
objectives  set  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  for  students  in  our  schools. 

The  development  of  positive  inter-ethnic 
attitudes  is  an  indispensable  prerequisite 
for  the  functioning  and  active  participation 
of  members  of  all  ethnic  and  racial  groups 
in  our  pluralistic  society.  Our  schools  can 
no  longer  afford  to  ignore  this  responsibil- 
ity or  to  take  it  light-heartedly.  On  the  one 
hand,  present  multicultural  programs 
clearly  contribute  little  or  nothing  to  the 
development  of  positive  intergroup  at- 
titudes. On  the  other,  the  effectiveness  of 
the  cultural  program  employed  in  our  study 
has  shown  that  negative  ethnic  attitudes  of 


students  are  not  inevitable  and  that  they 
can  be  changed. 

At  the  present  time,  schools  have  little 
experience  of  attitudinal  change.  There 
exist  no  ready-made  and  unfailing  ap- 
proaches. We  will  have  to  find  out  by  trial 
and  error  what  works  and  what  does  not 
work.  We  can  start  by  systematically 
evaluating  our  current  multicultural  pro- 
grams in  terms  of  their  educational  and 
attitudinal  objectives.  We  can  also  try  new 
approaches  like  the  program  used  in  our 
study.  What  really  matters  is  that  we  do 
not  just  continue  teaching  — without 
regard  to  the  outcome.  □ 
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‘Well  begun  is  half  done’: 


Thomas  McDaniel, 

Converse  College,  South  Carolina 

Starting  the  year  on  the  ‘right  foot’  is  the 
key  to  effective  classroom  discipline. 
Obviously,  of  course,  naturally  — now  tell 
us  something  new.  Well,  what’s  new  is  that 
a school  can  indeed  design  an  inservice 
beginning-of-the  year  project  that  makes  a 
difference  in  attitudes  and  actions  for 
teachers,  students,  and  administrators.  I 
want  to  describe  an  unusually  successful 
project  in  school  discipline  at  a small 
elementary  school  in  Greenwood,  South 
Carolina. 

The  principal  of  Mathews  Elementary 
asked  me  to  work  with  her  and  her  entire 
staff  to  establish  a better  climate,  more 
positive  attitudes,  and  more  effective 
management  in  a school  that  draws  heavily 
from  a lower  socio-economic  mill  village 
population.  I met  with  the  thirty  teachers 
(and  aides)  in  the  late  Spring  to  hear  their 
concerns  and  spent  a few  minutes  in  each 
classroom  to  get  a feel  for  problems  and 
approaches  of  teachers.  Problems?  Student 
apathy,  discourtesy,  loudness,  fighting, 
cheating,  stealing,  classroom  chatter  — the 
usual  list.  Approaches?  Teacher-made 
negative  rules,  prohibitions,  punishments, 
threats,  and  yelling  — the  usual  list. 

The  principal  and  I decided  that  we 
would  devote  three  full  morning  sessions  to 
working  with  the  staff  just  prior  to  the 
beginning  of  school  in  late  August;  these 
sessions  would  be  followed  by  three  days 
of  observation  by  me  as  soon  as  classes 
began.  The  three  pre-school  sessions 
focused  on  principles  and  practices  of 
classroom  discipline. 


Session  One 

The  first  session  dealt  with  an  overview  of 
theories  of  discipline.  I presented  a 
continuum  of  discipline  strategies  to 
provide  a framework  and  used  the  concept 
of ‘power’  to  differentiate  between 
theories.  The  Authoritarian  Model  (at  one 
extreme)  locates  power  in  the  role  of  the 
teacher  and  in  the  administrative  offices  of 
the  school  system.  The  Behavioral  Model 
locates  power  in  the  environment  and  the 
contingencies  of  behavior.  The  Human 
Relations  Model  (at  the  other  extreme) 
locates  power  within  the  student.  And  the 
Pedagogical  Model  locates  power  in  the 
interaction  between  student  and  teacher,  in 
the  dynamics  of  instruction  itself  (see 
Figure  1). 

After  examining  some  of  the  basic 
principles  and  practices  that  follow  from 
each  theory,  we  gave  special  attention  to 
the  Authoritarian  Model,  whose  premise  is 
that  a teacher  needs  to* have  good  rules, 
clear  and  effective  consequences  for 
infractions,  and  ‘command  presence’  in  the 
classroom.  It  is  my  belief  that  because 
schools  are  in  fact  (if  not  in  theory) 
authoritarian  institutions,  teachers  need 
first  and  foremost  to  be  comfortable  with 
their  own  authority  in  the  classroom.  To 
illustrate  this  approach,  I showed  a movie, 
‘Glasser  on  Discipline,’  which  presents 
William  Glasser  outlining  his  effective 
program  of  rule-setting  and  rule-enforcing 
techniques.  We  concluded  this  session  with 
a rule-setting  exercise.  Each  grade-level 
group  designed  three  classroom,  two  hall, 


and  two  cafeteria  rules  that  were  1) 
unambiguous,  2)  specific,  3)  short,  and  4) 
positive. 

Session  Two 

The  next  day  we  returned  briefly  to  the 
issue  of  rules,  this  time  to  look  at  the 
relationship  of  rules  to  punishments  and 
consequences.  Teachers  measured  their 
collective  rules  from  the  day  before  against 
the  prototypes  in  Figure  2.  They  then  went 
to  work  refining  their  rules  and  sequencing 
consequences  for  each  rule  as  in  the 
sample  one  in  Figure  2 — ‘students  will 
come  to  class  on  time.’ 

Following  this  phase  of  training,  we 
turned  our  attention  to  the  more  positive 
dimension  of  reinforcement.  While  clear 
rules  matched  with  effective  consequences 
can  establish  proper  parameters  of  author- 
ity for  the  teacher,  it  is  essential  that  the 
teacher  reward  the  behavior  he  or  she 
wants  to  perpetuate.  We  discussed  the 
principles  pf  reinforcement  (well  known  to 
most  teachers)  and  set  to  work  on  another 
small-group  exercise  to  list  reinforcers  that 
these  teachers  could  actually  use.  A simple 
list  was  provided  to  each  grade-level  group. 

After  generating  a master  list  on 
concrete,  activity,  and  social  reinforcers, 
we  worked  on  verbal  and  non-verbal 
reinforcement  practices  through  a role 
playing  activity.  Teachers  paired  off  and 
took  turns  going  through  this  four-step 
exercise: 

7.  One  teacher  assumes  the  role  of 
student,  the  other  the  role  of  teacher. 


FIGURE  I!  A DISCIPLINE  CONTINUUM 
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FIGURE  2 

POOR  RULES 

GOOD  RULES 

BETTER  RULES 

PUNISHMENTS 

CONSEQUENCES 

1 . be  good 

1.  don’t  throw  paper 

1.  keep  scrap  paper 

1.  go  to  principal 

1.  cleanup 

on  floor 

at  your  desk 

2.  try  hard 

2.  don’t  leave  assign- 

2.  complete  all 

2.  teacher  lecture 

2.  stay  in  after 

ments  undone 

assignments 

school  to  finish 

3.  cooperate 

3.  don’t  talk  while  the 

3.  raise  your  hand  when 

3.  detention 

3.  teacher  ignores 

teacher  is  talking 

you  want  to  talk 

contribution 

4.  respect  one 

4.  don’t  hit  classmates 

4.  settle  arguments  by 

4.  paddling 

4.  timeout 

another 

discussion 

RULE: 

CONSEQUENCES 

1 . students  will  come  to  class  on  time 

1 . a)  make  up  time  after  school 

- 

b)  detention 

2.  students  will  stay  in  seats  unless  given 

c)  loss  of  free  time  privileges 

permission  to  get  up 

d)  parent  conference  with  teacher/administrator 

3.  students  will  work  quietly  during  tests 

e)  any  student  who  is  always  on  time  may 

2.  The  student  raises  hand  to  answer  a 
question  from  the  teacher. 

3.  The  teacher  says  (without  looking  at  the 
student)  — ‘Can  you  tell  me  the  answer?’ 

4.  When  the  student  answers  question,  the 
teacher  says  (without  emotion)  — ‘O.K.’ 
The  scenario  is  repeated,  but  this  time,  at 
step  3,  the  teacher  looks  at  the  student, 
smiles,  moves  toward  the  student,  and  says 

— ‘Thank  you,  Sally,  for  raising  your  hand. 
What  is  your  answer ?’ 

At  step  4,  the  teacher  nods  and  gives  a 
specific  verbal  reinforcer  with  enthusiasm 

— such  as  ‘Right  on  target,  Sally.’  You 
figured  out  that  addition  problem  very 
quickly!' . 

After  both  teachers  had  had  an  opportunity 
to  practice  praising,  several  particularly 
skillful  praisers  demonstrated  their  ability 
for  the  rest  of  the  staff. 

We  concluded  this  session  with  some 
additional  modeling  exercises,  one  to  show 
the  importance  of  the  teacher  using  a soft 
voice  while  circulating  among  children 
doing  seat-work  and  one  to  show  a range  of 
cues  teachers  and  students  can  use  to 
communicate  non-verbally. 

Session  Three 

The  final  session  brought  together  the 
rule-enforcement  dimension  and  the  posi- 
tive reinforcement  dimension.  We  viewed 
another  film,  this  one  on  ‘Assertive 
Discipline  in  the  Classroom’  featuring  Lee 


Canter.  Canter’s  emphasis  on  action 
(rather  than  hostility  or  threats  or  constant 
pleading)  by  the  teacher  when  a rule  is 
violated  is  especially  valuable.  His  sequ- 
ence of  consequences  (name  on  board  as 
warning;  check  beside  name  — fifteen 
minutes  after  school;  two  checks  beside 
name  — call  to  parents,  etc.)  gives 
teachers  a concrete  system  for  enforcing 
rules.  The  teachers  also  were  intrigued  by 
his  use  of  marbles  and  a large  jar  to 
provide  positive  reinforcement.  He  ex- 
plains to  his  students  that  each  time  he 
finds  them  working  well,  behaving  well, 
demonstrating  courtesy,  raising  hands 
particularly  well,  etc.,  he  will  drop  a 
marble  in  the  jar.  Each  marble  represents 
fifteen  seconds  of  free  time  (or  whatever 
reward  the  teacher  deems  appropriate) 
which  the  students  collect  when  the  jar  is 
fjull  (or  at  the  end  of  the  day  or  week).  This 
can  be  an  effective  whole-class  token 
economy. 

Next,  teachers  paired  off  to  role  play  an 
assertive  discipline  technique  Canter  calls 
the  ‘broken  record.’  In  this  exercise  (as  in 
the  praising  exercise),  there  is  a teacher 
and  a student,  and  roles  switch  at  the  end 
of  the  first  role  play: 

1.  The  student  engages  in  disruptive 

behavior. 

2.  The  teacher  says  ( without  looking  at  the 

student)  — ‘Behave  yourself.  ’ 


3.  The  teacher  looks  at  the  student  and 
says  — ‘Behave  yourself.  ’ 

4.  The  teacher  looks  at  the  student,  points 
to  him,  and  says  — ‘John,  I want  you  to 
behave.  ’ 

5.  The  teacher  looks  at  the  student,  points 
to  him,  walks  toward  him,  puts  a hand  on 
his  shoulder,  leans  toward  him,  and  says  — 
‘John,  I want  you, to  behave  right  now.’ 

This  should  be  done  quietly,  unemotional- 
ly, and  firmly.  Once  students  learn  that  the 
teacher  will  indeed  follow  through  with 
enforcement,  testing  of  limits  steadily 
decreases. 

Finally,  we  practiced  some  techniques 
from  the  Human  Relations  Model,  such  as 
conflict  negotiation,  effective  ‘I-messages,’ 
and  problem  solving  steps  (as  advocated  by 
Thomas  Gordon  in  Teacher  Effectiveness 
Training ).  Teachers  wrote  up  on  posters 
their  common  classroom  rules,  leaving 
room  for  one  or  two  additional  regulations 
as  needed  by  individual  teachers,  and 
readied  themselves  for  the  first  day  of 
school. 

Follow-up  Observations 
During  the  first  three  full  days  of  school,  I 
observed  in  each  classroom  for  a half-hour, 
followed  by  a twenty  to  thirty  minute 
conference  with  the  teacher.  I designed  a 
special  instrument  that  would  permit 
specific  feedback  on  management  and 
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FIGURE  3 


discipline  practices  we  had  worked  on  in 
the  pre-school  sessions  (see  Figure  3). 


DISCIPLINE  AND  MANAGEMENT  EVALUATION  FORM 

TEACHER  CLASS DATE 

NEEDS 

SUPERIOR  SATISFACTORY  IMPROVEMENT 

A.  PLANNING/PREVENTION 

1.  Room  and  materials  ready 

2.  Objectives  made  clear  to 
students 

3.  Variety  of  activities  prepared 

4.  Involvement  and  application 
planned 

5.  Rules  for  conduct  clear 

6.  Structure  of  lesson  clear 

7.  Motivation  provided 
COMMENT: 


B.  EXECUTION/ACTION 

1 .  Lesson  begins  promptly 

2.  Knowledge  conveyed  with 
confidence 

3.  Disruptions  observed  and 
handled  quickly  and  firmly 

4.  -Expectations  for  behavior 
communicated  clearly  and 
authoritatively 

5.  Verbal  correction  (firm  but 
non-punitive) 

6.  Non-verbal  correction 
(gestures,  proximity) 

7.  Private  correction 
(soft  reprimand) 

8.  Pacing  of  lesson 

9.  Reinforcement  of  behavior 

10.  Follow-through/ 
consequences  for  misbehavior 

11.  Transitions 

12.  Closing  class 
COMMENT: 


C.  PERSONAL  STYLE/RAPPORT 

1.  Assertiveness/command 
presence 

2.  Movement 

3.  Energy  level 

4.  Modeling  (courtesy /quiet) 

5.  Radar 

6.  With-itness 

7.  Friendliness/positive 
attitude 

8.  Sensitivity  to  AGMs 

9.  Fairness 
COMMENT: 


Results 

The  first  week  of  classes  at  Mathews 
Elementary  astounded  us  all.  Teachers 
were  confident  and  well  oranized;  students 
were  calm  and  respectful;  the  halls  were 
incredibly  quiet;  and  the  principal  was 
ecstatic.  The  exemplary  mood  may  not  last 
indefinitely,  but  (as  the  phrase  goes)  ‘well 
begun  is  half  done.’  The  teachers  will  need 
to  keep  working  on  1)  praising,  2) 
reinforcing,  3)  modeling,  4)  cueing,  and  5) 
enforcing.  They  will  need  to  find  new  and 
better  reinforcers  and  to  work  even  harder 
on  motivation.  But  they  now  know  that 
their  students  can  be  taught  to  behave 
properly  (and  to  enjoy  the  calmer,  more 
controlled  climate!)  and,  even  more  impor- 
tantly, that  they,  as  teachers,  have  the 
ability  to  manage  and  discipline  students  in 
a fair,  effective,  and  professional  way. 

Several  factors  contributed  to  the  overall 
success  of  this  inservice  project.  First  (and 
perhaps  foremost)  was  the  leadership  of 
the  principal.  Teachers  knew  from  the 
outset  that  she  had  initiated  the  project, 
was  willing  to  support  them,  and  was  going 
to  be  an  active  participant  throughout  the 
inservice  training.  Second  was  the  design 
of  the  project.  Not  only  was  there  a close 
connection  between  theory  and  practice; 
there  was  the  opportunity  for  each  teacher 
to  get  prepared  — with  rules,  con- 
sequences, enforcement  techniques,  posi- 
tive reinforcement  techniques,  etc.  — to 
begin  the  school  year  with  a program  of 
preventive  discipline.  Establishing  the 
proper  setting  (both  time  and  place)  was  a 
crucial  element  in  the  success  of  the 
project.  Third  was  school-wide  consensus 
on  discipline  policies  and  practices.  As 
teachers  worked  together,  they  created  a 
unified  and  mutually  supportive  approach 
to  the  school’s  discipline  problems. 

In  the  process,  the  teachers,  aides,  and 
principal  developed  an  esprit  de  corps  and 
positive  attitudes  that  gave  them  a new 
confidence  and  a new  enthusiasm  for  the 
difficult  job  of  educating  the  young.  The 
principal  intends  to  relieve  each  teacher  for 
a while  each  month  so  that  a peer 
observation  system  can  be  developed  to 
perpetuate  the  early  success  of  this  project. 
And  who  knows  where  that  may  lead?  Out 
of  such  acorns  have  mighty  oak  trees 
grown.  □ 


Inventaire  d'exercices 

continued  from  page  1 7 

que  represente  l’apprentissage  du  fran?ais 
langue  matemelle  dans  les  ecolesontariennes. 

reorganisation  de  nos  unites  s’est  ins- 
piree  d’une  approche  pedagogique  qui 
permet  a 1’eleve  de  resotidre  un  probleme 
d’apprentissage  d’une  fa?on  progressive  — 
ce  dont  temoignent  nos  differentes  activites 
— tout  en  maintenant  constant  son  interet. 

A cet  effet,  nous  nous  sommes  non 
seulement  efforces  de  varier  les  genres 


d’exercices  mais  nous  avons  aussi 
privilegie  tout  contenu  a caractere  divertis- 
sant.  Afin  de  susciter  davantage  l’interet 
des  eleves,  nous  avons  multiplie  les 
references  au  contexte  ontarien. 

Suite  aux  douze  premieres  unites, 
viendront  s’ajouter  six  autres  unites  por- 
tant  sur  le  vocabulaire  et  dont  la  publica- 
tion est  prevue  pour  la  fin  de  l’annee  82.  Le 
Centre  franco-ontarien  de  ressources 
pedagogiques  a Ottawa  assure  la  dis- 
semination des  unites.  Toutes  commandes 
ou  demandes  de  renseignements  devraient 


leur  etre  adressees  au  339  rue  Wilbrod, 
Ottawa,  Ontario  KIN  6M4  (613-238-7957). 

Le  Centre  d’etudes  franco-ontariennes 
serait  heureux  de  recevoir  les  commen- 
taires  ou  les  suggestions  des  enseignants  en 
ce  qui  concerne  l’utilisation  des  unites  en 
salle  de  classe.  □ 
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Seats,  Desks,  and  Students 


Hermann  Helmuth,  Department  of  Anthropology,  Trent  University 


The  modem  way  requires  that  young  and 
old  experience  a sedentary  life-style,  sitting 
rather  than  moving  for  long  periods  of 
time.  But  there  are  differences  between 
young  and  old  which  make  this  life  style 
specially  hazardous  for  children:  their 
bones  and  skeleton  are  still  soft  and 
cartilaginous,  and  bad  postures  can  be 
‘ossified'  into  life-long  health  problems; 
their  muscles  are  still  weak  and  cannot 
maintain  one  body  position  for  a long  time, 
and  because  their  knowledge  of  what  is 
medically  good  or  bad  is  still  under- 
developed, children  are  unable  to  defend 
themselves  against  badly  designed  pro- 
ducts. 

On  the  other  side  of  this  simple 
relationship  between  Man  and  what  he 
manufactures,  there  is  a special  risk  that 
the  products  of  our  technology  do  not  fit  us 
and  that,  instead,  we  have  to  fit  them.  This 
often  results  in  undesirable  effects, 
ranging  from  discomfort  and  inefficiency  to 
cumulative  pathogenesis. 

Many  children  suffer  from  problems  of 
the  vertebral  column  such  as  scoliosis  and 
constant  back-ache,  and  costly  programs 
have  been  developed  to  cure  ‘after  the  fact’ 
what  has  been  damaged.  In  the  light  of 
these  problems,  some  new  data  on  the 
increase  in  height  of  young  Canadians, 
together  with  implications  for  classroom 
seating,  are  presented. 

A noteworthy  change  of  our  times  is  the 
increase  in  body  height.  Table  I gives 
some  data  for  this  trend  over  the  last  30 
years.  More  could  be  said  about  it,  but 
suffice  to  point  out  that  obviously  this 
trend  has  not  come  to  an  end.  Another 
pronounced  difference  evident  from  Table 
1 is  that  nowadays  a greater  height  is 
reached  at  an  earlier  age.  For  example,  in 
1953,  the  average  height  of  girls  at  age  15 
was  roughly  158  cm;  now,  in  1981,  their 
average  height  is  162  cm.  — a considerable 
increment  over  a relatively  brief  time-span. 
Finally,  the  heights  of  the  two  sexes  in  re- 
lation to  each  other  have  also  changed.  In 
1892,  at  age  14,  the  percentage  of  male  to 
female  height  amounted  to  only  98  per  cent 
(Meredith  and  Meredith,  1944);  in  1930,  it 
was  100  per  cent;  in  1953,  it  was  101.5  per 
cent;  and  in  1970-72,  the  average  Canadian 
boy  at  age  14  reached  102.5  per  cent  of 
female  height  (Pett  and  Ogilvie,  1956; 
Ministry  of  National  Health  and  Welfare, 
1975).  Thus  the  height  relationship  of  the 
two  sexes  has  reversed  in  less  than  a 
century. 

These  changes  in  the  height  of  our 
children  have  implications  for  the  design  of 


TABLE  1:  BODY  HEIGHT  IN  CM.  IN  YOUNG  CANADIANS. 


General 

General 

Peter- 

General 

General 

Peter- 

Canadian  Canadian  borough 

CanadianGanadian  borough 

1953 

1970-72 

1981 

1953 

1970-72 

1981 

Males  Age 

Height 

Height 

Height 

Females  Age 

Height 

Height 

Height 

14 

158 

162 

14 

155.7 

158 

160.6 

15 

164.3 

165 

15 

158 

158 

162.9 

16 

169.4 

172 

16 

158.8 

161 

161.2 

17 

169.4 

174 

174.2 

17 

158.8 

162 

162.2 

18 

172.7 

173 

174.1 

18 

159 

159 

158.9 

19 

172.7 

176 

178.15 

19 

159 

162 

164.7 

20 

172.5 

177 

178.15 

20 

159.5 

162 

164.7 

21 

172.5 

177 

176.1 

21 

159.5 

162 

160.9 

22 

172.5 

175 

176.1 

22 

159.5 

161 

160.9 

23 

172.5 

175 

176.1 

23 

159.5 

161 

160.9 

24 

172.5 

173 

24 

159.5 

161 

classroom  furniture  — in  particular  of  the 
seats  and  desks  that  constitute  the 
children’s  workplace.  A chair  has  to  fulfill 
different  tasks:  it  can  be  used  for  work,  for 
relaxation,  or  for  both.  A classroom  chair 
is  designed  for  work.  Therefore,  it  should 
allow  free  and  easy  movement  of  the 
subject  sitting  in  it.  The  problem  of  fitting 
people  to  chairs  can  be  approached  in  two 
ways: 

one  can  ask  people  to  adjust  a chair  until 
they  find  it  most  comfortable  as  to  height, 
width,  angle,  etc;  or  one  can  measure 


people  to  find  the  right  dimensions  for  a 
scientifically-designed  chair. 

With  children,  the  first  approach  is  more 
difficult  because  they  do  not  know  enough 
about  important  features  causing  comfort 
or  discomfort  and  are  easily  distracted  by 


TABLE  2 ( after  McCormick,  1964): 

Centre  range  mean 

Angle  between  cushion  and  back:  104°-  107°  105.3° 

Cushion  inclination:  6-7°'  6.4 


FIGURE  1 (after  Berquet) 


3 

Sufficient  space  between  upper 
side  of  thigh  and  desk-underside 


2 

No  contact  between  border  of 
seat  and  lower  inner  side  of 
thigh,  4-5”  distance  between 
edge  and  inner  knee 


1 

Both  feet  must  fully  touch 
the  ground,  height  should  be 
2"  less  than  inner  knee 


4 

Tip  of  elbow 
must  be  at  or 
just  below 
desk  height 


5 

Back  of  seat 
must  be  not 
higher  than 
free  ribs,  at 
2nd  to  5th 
lumbar 
vertebrae 

"Scroll”  edge,  not  cutting 
into  lower,  soft  thigh 
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unimportant  features  such  as  color  or  style. 
Consequently,  the  second  approach  is 
recommended.  In  Table  2iandFig.l  data  for 
making  a chair  and  desk  comfortable  and 
efficient  are  presented.  Instead  of  compli- 
cated measures,  some  simple  points  for 
proper  sitting  in  the  school  workplace  are 
illustrated. 

Naturally,  even  if  all  these  points  are 
acted  upon  by  giving  each  student  in- 
dividual treatment  at  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year,  there  is  still  the  problem  of 
improper  sitting  habits.  Crossing  the  legs, 
for  example,  will  nearly  double  the 
pressure  on  the  inner,  soft  thigh,  and 
accordingly  the  probability  of  legs  ‘going  to 
sleep’  or  — even  worse,  of  becoming 
varicose  in  later  years  — is  increased.  Or 
children  may  still  sit  diagonally  instead  of 
straight  at  their  desks,  with  obvious  effects 
on  their  vertebral  columns.  But  by 
recognizing  that  the  human  body  today  is 


different  from  that  of  20  years  ago  and  by 
applying  this  knowledge  to  the  student’s 
workplace,  the  teacher  can  help  to 
eliminate  hazards  which  later  may  become 
costly  and  cumbersome  diseases. 

To  achieve  the  best  results,  one  would 
require  not  only  a knowledge  of  applied 
anatomy  but  also  financial  support  for 
improved  seating.  This  being  rarely  avail- 
able, teachers  may  simply  rearrange  the 
existing  furniture,  and  instead  of  using  one 
size  for  one  grade,  try  to  fit  chairs  and 
desks  to  individual  students.  Usually, 
changes  in  body  height  within  a school 
year  are  not  so  substantial  as  to  require 
another  attempt  to  fit  student  and  work- 
place, but  there  may  be  cases  in  which  this 
is  desirable.  The  argument  here  is  that, 
with  greater  awareness,  some  discomfort 
during  the  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of 
schooling  can  be  prevented  and  that  some 
of  the  ailments  of  later  life  can  be  reduced. 
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Update  on  Behavioral  Objectives 


Ab  Dukacz,  OECTA 


As  a regular  reader  of  Orbit,  and  one  who 
depends  on  this  fine  magazine  to  help  me 
keep  up-to-date  and  enthusiastic  about  my 
profession  as  a teacher,  it  is  only 
timorously  that  I offer  a mild  criticism. 

Too  often.  Orbit  fails  to  provide  us 
educators  ‘in  the  field’  with  follow-up 
information  about  areas  of  interest. 

In  an  attempt  to  resolve  this  shortcoming 
in  one  important  area,  I have  collated  these 
articles  from  newspapers  during  the  past 
three  weeks  and  submit  them  to  your 
readers: 

ELGIN  TEACHERS  PROVINCIAL 
CHAMPS 

St.  Thomas,  Ont.  A crack  team  of  Elgin 
county  separate  school  teachers  won  the 
first  annual  Ontario  Separate  Schools  Per 
Capita  Behavioral  Objectives  Writing 
Championships  held  here  this  weekend. 

Teams  from  fourteen  OECTA  units 
competed  in  what  was  the  first  champion- 
ship held  under  the  new  rules  which  limited 
the  teams  to  six  members  and  calculated 
the  scores  on  an  average-per-team-member 
basis. 

The  commissioner  of  the  contest,  Wright 
‘B.O.’  Plenti,  stated  that  the  rule  change 
was  brought  about  because  of  ‘sand- 
bagging’ in  past  years  by  teams  from  the 
large  boards.  The  championship,  pre- 
viously decided  by  simple  aggregate  team 
output,  had  been  won  the  last  four  years  by 
teams  from  Metro  Toronto,  whose  teams 
numbered  at  least  17  members  80  per  cent 
of  the  time;  other  units  had  sent  teams  as 
small  as  two  members  41  per  cent  of  the 
time. 

A1  D.  Jazzer,  captain  of  the  Elgin 


contingent,  placed  credit  for  the  victory  on 
the  ‘Talbotville  technique’  which  is  model- 
led after  the  assembly  line  at  the  Ford 
Motor  Co.  plant  in  that  town.  ‘We  had  one 
person  on  nouns,  one  on  verbs,  and  four 
on  completions,’  he  said.  ‘It  paid  off, 
especially  in  the  Fine  Arts  category  where 
our  completion  group  quickly  listed  2,478 
colors  to  follow  “The  pupil  will  identify 
. . .”,  while  the  teams  from  Kent  and 
London-Middlesex  were  trying,  respective- 
ly, to  spell  “Peter  Pitseolak”  and  to  define 
“neorealism’’  in  terms  reflecting  changes 
in  pupil  affective  behaviors.’ 

A favored  team  from  Halton  unit  saw  its 
hopes  wither  when  three  times  in  succes- 
sion they  presented  themselves  with 
intransitive  verbs. 

Spokesmen  from  other  teams  were  split 
when  asked  whether  the  Elgin  assembly- 
line approach  is  a passing  fancy  or  whether 
it  signals  a future  trend  in  strategy. 

Although  some  observers  felt  that  the 
absence  of  representatives  from  defending 


champion  Toronto  and  other  large  units 
like  Windsor  and  Ottawa  detracted  from 
the  David  and  Goliath  excitement  of  past 
years,  most  thought  the  new  format 
provided  thrills  and  excitement.  ‘The 
whole  thing  promises  to  be  a classic 
write-off,’  said  Plenti. 

NEW  FOREST  THREAT  SEEN 
Toronto.  Spokesmen  for  the  Society  for 
the  Conservation  of  the  Esthetic  Potential 
of  Trees,  Resources  and  the  Environment 
(SCEPTRE)  today  called  for  an  immediate 
cessation  of  the  production  of  behavioral 
objectives  by  school  boards  across  the 
province.  A SCEPTRE  study  predicts  that 
by  the  end  of  the  1984  school  year,  the 
demand  for  paper  generated  by  the  output 
of  behavioral  objectives  will  have  con- 
sumed 70  per  cent  of  the  trees  in  Quetico 
Park.  ‘We  face  the  creation  of  an  arboreal 
wasteland  which  will  rival  the  cognitive 
one  reflected  in  this  overproduction,’ 
SCEPTRE  president  Ever  Greene  said. 

‘It’s  time  to  stop  this  deliberately  con- 
spicuous consumption.  We  can’t  let  it 
stump  us  like  this.’  Greene  called  on  the 
Minister  of  Education  and  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment  to  bring  in  legislation 
halting  the  writing  of  behavioral  objectives. 

ABITIBI  SEES  LAYOFFS 
Iroquois  Falls,  Ont.  A joint  statement 
issued  by  union  and  management  represen- 
tatives at  the  Abitibi  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  plant  here  warned  of  massive 
layoffs  across  the  province  if  the  provincial 
government  legislates  against  the  pro-  \ 

duction  of  behavioral  objectives  by  school 
board  committees  and  teams  across  On- 
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tario.  ‘Such  interference  in  one  of  the 
industry's  most  lucrative  markets  could 
result  in  layoffs  and  dislocations  that  would 
make  the  recent  Chrysler  layoffs  pale  by 
comparison,’  said  the  written  press  release. 
‘We  need  to  remember  that  to  many  people 
in  this  province,  the  production  of  be- 
havioral objectives  is  something  best 
measured  in  rolls.’ 

BOARD  HIRES  CONSULTING  FIRM 
Belleville,  Ont.  Local  school  board  officials 
today  announced  the  signing  of  a contract 
with  a consulting  firm  which  offers  to 
re-cycle  vast  numbers  of  behavioral  objec- 
tives produced  by  school  systems  across 
the  province  into  a form  which  promises  to 
put  the  board  into  the  vanguard  of 
innovative  education.  It  is  thought  to  be 
the  first  such  initiative  in  Canada. 

Ray  Define,  vice-nebulisor  of  A Rose  by 
Any,  Inc.,  outlined  the  firm’s  program:  ‘It 
was  only  a matter  of  time  until  the  supply 
of  behavioral  objectives  escalated  to  the 
point  where  they  became  very  cheap 
indeed.  We  believe  the  time  is  ripe  for  us 
to  procure  an  adequate  supply  at  bear 
market  prices,  and  we  also  believe  that  we 
have  a consultative  staff  which  can 
transform  them  into  “Learning  Out- 
comes.”’ He  predicted  a rapidly  expanding 
market  for  the  latter.  ‘L.O.s  will  be  the 
B.O.s  of  the  next  decade,’  he  said. 


He  denied  that  his  firm  was  also 
considering  re-cycling  B.Os  into  attic 
insulation.  ‘It  does  offer  a promising 
alternative,  though,’  agreed  Define  — 
‘especially  considering  that  many  teachers 
see  their  creation  as  an  insular  experience, 
and  that  their  usefulness  seems  over  the 
heads  of  many  teachers.’ 

COUNCIL  NIXES  TORONTO 
GARBAGE 

Milton,  Ont.  The  council  of  this  township, 
30  miles  northwest  of  Toronto,  voted 
unanimously  last  night  to  reject  a proposal 
which  would  have  leased  169  acres  of  land 
to  the  Metro  Toronto  Separate  School 
Board.  The  board  had  proposed  to  rent  the 
land  as  a land-fill  site  for  disposing  of 
stock-piled  behavioral  objectives  produced 
in  that  school  system  between  1970  and 
1973. 

The  proposal  had  cited  increased  pres- 
sure by  teachers  who  want  to  make  other 
use  of  bottom  desk  drawers  and  classroom 
shelves.  ‘Our  growing  enrolment  is  creat- 
ing problems,’  said  the  proposal.  ‘Other 
school  systems  have  enough  empty  class- 
rooms to  store  their  production.' 

Told  of  the  Milton  council’s  decision,  a 
Metro  superintendent  said,  ‘It  looks  as  if 
our  only  hope  is  the  Spadina  ditch.  Even 
our  classroom  gerbils  can’t  shred  our 
backlog.’ 


ARBOR  DAY  IS  EVERY  DAY 
Toronto.  A joint  communique  issued  by 
the  minister  of  Education,  the  Minister  of 
the  Environment,  and  the  President  of  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  stated  that 
agreement  in  principle  had  been  reached 
for  a plan  which  would  provide  for  the 
planting  of  one  seedling  for  every  seven 
behavioral  objectives  produced  by 
educators  in  Ontario  during  the  next 
decade. 

The  Minister  of  Education  further 
announced  the  immediate  formation  of  a 
department  which  would  maintain  up-to- 
date  statistics  on  the  production  of  such 
behavioral  objectives.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Minister  of  the  Environment  revealed 
the  establishment  of  a parallel  department 
which,  he  said,  had  been  charged  with 
responsibility  for  the  ‘delivery’  of  the 
required  seedlings.  It  is  expected  that  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  will  an- 
nounce, before  week’s  end,  the  charging  of 
a committee  with  the  responsibility  of  tying 
the  plan  to  redundancy  clauses  in  federa- 
tion board  agreements.  All  parties  were 
enthusiastic  about  the  plan. 

‘It  will  achieve  our  goals,’  said  the 
Ministry  of  Education. 

‘It  will  help  us  reach  our  aims,’  said  the 
Ministry  of  the  Environment. 

‘It  will  attain  our  objectives,’  said  the 
Ontario  Teachers’  Federation.  □ 


LETTERS  to  the  editor 


I have  followed  with  interest  the  dialogue 
in  the  last  few  issues  of  Orbit  regarding  the 
roles  of  P.J.  Spratt  and  Ontario  Hydro  (and 
other  private  sector  or  quasi-governmental 
groups)  in  the  area  of  the  production  of 
educational  materials.  I must  admit  that  I 
had  difficulty  relating  the  Spratt  response 
to  the  previous  two  articles. 

As  a classroom  teacher,  however,  I 
would  like  to  bring  to  this  issue  a most 
basic  point  of  view:  not  of  the  role  of 
Hydro  in  education;  not  of  the  role  of 
various  organizations  listed  on  the  outside 
of  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology;  but  a 
point  of  view  that  I feel  must  be  expressed 
as  a potential  user  of  this  material. 

I am  very  pleased  when  industry 
provides  materials  to  assist  in  classroom 
instruction.  Many  have  provided  excellent 
aids  to  meet  specific  purposes  — the 
method  of  producing  steel,  oil  and  gas 
reserves  in  the  world,  helping  children 
understand  about  money.  The  big  differ- 
ence in  Nuclear  Science  and  Technology  is 
that  the  kit  does  not  do  what  it  says  it 
does! 

I ordered  my  kit  based  on  an  advertise- 
ment in  the  Monograph,  and  it  arrived 
promptly  in  four  days  via  a popular  courier 
company.  The  opening  page  of  the  booklet 
in  the  kit  states:  ‘ . . . provide  in  a clear, 
yet  scientific  manner,  adequate  data  upon 
which  you  and  your  students  may  resolve 


such  questions  as  costs  versus  benefits  of 
nuclear  power  . . .’  (my  emphasis).  Unfor- 
tunately, the  kit  falls  short  of  this  opening 
objective.  There  is  very  little  data  on  the 
anti-nuclear  issue.  The  sixteen  Resources 
(pages  109-111)  provide  somewhat  less 
than  a balanced  approach  to  the  topic. 
Although  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain  all 
of  the  articles  mentioned,  all  of  those  that  I 
have  read  have  a pro-nuclear  stance. 

Less  philosophical  than  Beattie  and 
Cameron,  I nonetheless  feel  that  Spratt  and 
Associates  have  made  a tactical  error  in 
producing  a resource  which  deals  with  only 
one  side  of  such  a vital  issue.  Few  teachers 
would  complain  about  a pamphlet  on  the 
production  of  steel  or  the  mining  of  gold 
which  may  help  children  to  understand 
processes  and  problems.  At  the  same  time, 
most  teachers  would  want  their  students  to 
have  both  sides  of  major  contemporary 
issues  such  as  international  assistance,  acid 
rain,  free  trade  versus  tariffs  . . . and 
nuclear  energy. 

Teachers  do  not  expect  a booklet 
produced  by  Stelco  or  Dofasco  on  steel 
production  to  emphasize  water  and  air 
pollution.  Teachers  would  not  expect  a kit 
produced  by  a private  firm  on  oil  and  gas  to 
concentrate  on  oil  spills  and  the  environ- 
ment. I did  not  expect  Hydro  to  give  the 
view  of  Pollution  Probe  in  its  kit;  but  when 
they  tell  me  on  the  opening  page  that  they 


will  provide  a balanced  approach  . . . and 
don't  . . . they  should  expect  the  criticism 
that  has  been  forthcoming. 

Let’s  not  forget  the  students.  They  are 
far  more  sophisticated  than  P.J.  Spratt  and 
Associates  give  them  credit.  Their  thinking 
skills  have  been  honed  in  many  courses  in 
the  junior,  intermediate,  and  senior  divi- 
sions; the  students’  charges  of  bias  and 
presenting  only  one  side  of  the  issue  are 
refreshing! 

Robert  Morrow,  Jr.,  Head,  Geography 
Department,  Highland  Secondary  School, 
Dundas,  Ontario 


Congratulations  on  your  publishing  E.B. 
Bentley’s  very  informative  article,  ‘The 
Teaching  of  English  with  the  Toronto 
Board  — A Supply  Teacher’s  View.’  I 
very  firmly  believe  that  you  have  finally 
pried  the  lid  off  an  educational  resource 
that  has  been  lying  dormant  for  too  long. 

I am  waiting  for  the  day(s)  when  the 
full-time  professionals  of  education  (OISE 
and  Directors  of  Education)  will  call  for  the 
views  of  their  supply  teachers  on  any  of 
the  real  problems  in  education  today. 

Tom  O’Brien,  Supply  Teacher,  North 
York  Board  of  Education  □ 
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Profile  of  a School 


Central  Technical  School,  Toronto 


Central  Technical  School  in  Toronto  was  founded 
in  1915,  and  in  the  past  thirty  years  a number  of 
additions  have  been  made  to  the  imposing  main 
building.  The  school  has  shop  facilities  which  equal 
(and,  in  some  instances,  surpass)  those  of  many 
community  colleges. 

With  a current  enrollment  of  over  2400  students 
(around  2150  boys  and  350  girls),  Central  Tech, 
is  one  of  the  biggest  schools  in  the  nation.  It  also 
handles  an  evening-class  enrollment  of  some  5000. 
In  addition  to  conventional  academic  subjects, 
Grade  9 and  10  students  explore  six  different 
shop  subjects  a year  — machine  shop,  welding, 
carpentry,  etc.;  based  on  their  experience,  they 
specialize  in  specific  shop  majors  in  Grades  1 1 
and  12.  Almost  twenty  per  cent  of  the  students 
proceed  to  Grade  13. 

Students  attend  Central  Tech,  from  across 
Metro  Toronto  and  beyond.  Among  unique 
programs  offered  by  the  school  are  the  Aircraft 
course  and  the  Registered  Nursing  Assistant 
course.  There  is  also  a large  and  flourishing  Art 
Department.  In  line  with  the  thrust  of  SF.RP, 
plans  are  under  way  to  establish  more 
cooperative  education  programs  and  to  gear 
shop  programs  more  specifically  to  industrial 
needs. 

Some  500  students  are  involved  in  extra- 


curricular school  activities, embracing  up  to  twenty 
teams  and  making  use  of  the  excellent  sporting 
facilities.  Consequently,  Central  Tech,  is  always  a 
powerful  force  on  the  school  sports  scene  in 
Toronto. 

Says  Vice-Principal  Peter  Griffin:  “What  we 
have  to  get  across  to  people  (including  our  own 


students)  is  that  a technical  education  is  not  an 
inferior  education.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  a 
valuable  and  exciting  addition  to  the  conventional 
academic  education  which  our  school  provides. 
Our  aim  is  to  develop  the  potential  of  our 
students  to  the  fullest  - academically  and 
socially.” 
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